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& To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


Containers for 1941 
HONEY CONTAINERS We carry a full line of Hazel Atlas 


Jars, 5, 8, 16, 32 and 48 oz., and 242 and 
5 tb. glass pails. We also carry a full 


LABELS line of Continental Cans and Pails. 
Extracting Equipment 


G t . There is a Root extractor for every 

oO rices beekeeper, no matter how large or how 

e ur p ces small. Don't lose half of your crop of 

nice honey by using a makeshift or 

% » eartis worn-out extractor. Let us help you 

24 hour service with your extracting problems. NO 
CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 

Your request on a penny postcard 

will bring our fall price list on every- 

. ie oot 0. O thing needed to market your honey in 


the most attractive manner. 


Indianapolis A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


121 N. Alabama St. Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Bee SUPPLIES 


Indianapolis 


Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1 Ser ves You Best 


Write for new prices 




























Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeepin3 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons 
However, we still have a few locali 
ties where the right person can se 
cure a number of subscriptions 
Write for sample copies 
Give references 


Circulation Manavrer 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


The logical place to get 


Containers 


is Chicago—a City of Will and Action. 
A hundred avenues of dispatch are 
ready to carry your order to you from 
here. 

We have all the container packages 
offered elsewhere and good prices. Glass 
Pails, Glass Jars—three styles, twenty 
different glass packages. Tin Cans and 
Pails—all standard sizes. Comb Honey 
Cartons, Wrappers, and Shipping Cases 


Write for our new Container price 
list. A postal request will bring it 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Season's Greétings 


We're 
You, 
Many Thanks! For We Agree, 
Your Patronage Has Helped 
to Make 
Beekeeping—A 
dustry 


Here Again To Greet 


Greater In- 


And So We Wish You Happi- 


hess, 


Great Joy, and Good Cheer, 
A Very Merry Christmas! 


And A Prosperous New Year! 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 





NEW BINGHAM ~£ 


| BEE SMOKER 7 


yg . ar 
ou § —_ 


Years 


Beekeepers in many lands have been 
pleased with this most important tool 
in Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smok- 
er is offered for sale by numerous 
dealers INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 





quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


| GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 

West Maitland, New South Wales 
Australia, 











Prompt 
Service 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
Labels, Cartons, etc. 


Fine stock of bee supplies. 


Free parking. 


The A. |. Root Company 


516 Main Street 
Norfolk, Va. 


Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1 
Write for new prices 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPOR'1 
Information from Producing Areas (first 
half of November) 


California Points: Southern California 
Temperatures have been generally above 
normal with most days clear except for 
morning fogs. Brood-rearing has been con- 
tinuing. The condition of the colonies is re- 
ported good, and much better than last 
year. Considerable honey of what would 
have been the last extracting is being kept 
in hives for winter stores. Due to last win- 
ter’s heavy rainfall and to recent rains also 
honey plants are in better than normal 
condition. Bees are working on eucalyptus 
and sunflowers and may be gathering pol- 
len from other plants in the valleys, but in 
the mountain locations they are dormant 
Beekeepers are inclined to hold their hon- 
ey for higher prices and to sell only as 
money is needed. Retail demand for honey 
is reported rather brisk. Dark honey is 
particularly firm. Easterm buying has been 
limited because of lower deiivered prices 
on honey from the Central States. Prices 
paid beekeepers for 120-pound cases of ex- 
tracted honey, in ton lots or more, at 
Southern California delivery points—Or- 
ange, Extra White to Water White $6.30- 
6.90, mostly $6.60-6.90, White $6.00-6.45 
Extra Light Amber mostly $5.40; Sage, Ex- 
tra White to Water White $6.30-6.90, few 
best lots high as $7.20, White $6.00-6.30 
few poorer lots low as $5.50; Sage-Buck- 
wheat, Extra Light Amber $5.25-5.50, Light 
Amber $5.25-5.40; Mixed Flowers, Extra 
Light Amber $5.40-5.45. Light Amber $5.00- 
5.20. Beeswax has continued in active de- 
mand, with the market very firm at higher 
prices. Most recent sales by beekeepers 
have been at 37-40c per Ib. delivered Los 
Angeles with some sales reported at 41c per 
Ib 

Imperial Valley.—Little or no rain has 
fallen during this period. Beekeeping ac- 
tivities restricted to gathering a little pol- 
len. No recent sales reported but beekeep- 
ers are asking mostly around $5.40 per 
case of 120 pounds tor Light to Extra 
Light Amber Alfalfa 

Central California. The weather hs 
been mild and temperatures are generally 
above normal, with little wind. but with 
some fog in the mornings. Colonies are 
generally in fine shape for winter with an 
abundance of stores. Brood-rearing is ta- 
pering off rapidly. The honey flow is ove 
but bees are still getting some pollen and 
occasional nectar from cotton. spikeweed 
eucalyptus, and grapes. Receni rains have 
brought up filaree, fiddleneck and other 
spring plants. Several apiaries are being 
moved from cotton and blue-curl locations 
to orange and other winter and spring loca- 
tions. The market shows little change, with 
some distress lots being offered. Though 
beekeepers feel that prices are too low 
they are a little more inclined to sell at 
present values, and dealers are in the 
market at current levels. Large buyers re- 
port a normal demand by the trade, but 
expect the demand to improve with the 
coming of cooler weather. Sales by bee- 
keepers in ton lots or more per Ib . deliv- 
ered Bay Cities—Extra Light Amber Cot- 
ton-Alfalfa 4!2c; Extra Light Amber Alfal- 
fa-Bean 41!5c; White to Extra White Blue- 
curl 415-434c. Delivered interior valley 
points; Extra White Blue-curl 414c Light 





Amber Cotton and Biue-curl 3',c Cans 
turnished; Extra White Orange 5',c; White 
Blue-curl and other flowers $4.90 per case 
of 120 pounds uncased 

Northern California.—Cool, cloudy weath- 
er has prevailed, with light to moderate 
showers in coastal and valley regions. A 
little nectar is still coming in from late 
thistle and spikeweed, but the season is 
practically over. Most colonies are report- 
ed in good condition. Honey stores are 
ample, and pollen stores are above average 
since spikeweed and yellow star thistle 
plants were abundant and continued to 
bloom late in the season. Some colonies 
have already been moved to the orchards for 
pollination work next spring. As a result 
of the heavy rainfall an unusual acreage 
of annual grasses and weeds is germinating 
Sales reported in ton lots or more, per Ib 
delivered Bay Cities—-Extra Light Amber 
Thistle-Spikeweed 4!'!2c; Thistle, Extra 
White 5'.2c, White 5'4c; Light to Extra 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 4}32c; Deliv- 
ered Interior Valley Points—White Thistle 
5c; Mixed Flowers, Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber 4'4-4!2c, Light Amber 4-4!4c 
Extra Light Amber 4!2c; White Clover 5'4c 
Delivered Los Angeles, per case of 120 
pounds, San Joaquin Valley—-Extra Light 
Amber Blue-curls mostly $5.25; Extra Light 
Amber Cotton-Blue-curls $5.00-5.25: Mixed 
Flowers. Extra Light Amber $5.40-5.45 
Light Amber $5.25-5./0 

Beeswax.—-The market has been firm 
with light offerings. Beekeepers have re- 
ceived, delivered Bay Cities, 37-38c per Ib 
other lots, delivered Northern California 
points 40c per Ib 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades 
Considerable cloudiness and some rain ~e- 
ported, with snow in the higher altitudes 
Along the coast bees could work on west- 
ern dandelion, but the weather has been 
too cool or cloudy for long flights. Present 
conditions indicate a good early growth of 
pollen-bearing plants next spring The 
vetch acreage in the Willamette Valley is 
reported nearly doubled; but slug damage 
to both vetch and clover plants reported 
serious in that valley. The color of Wash- 
ington honey is reported the darkest in 
years, and the crop shorter than any for 
some time. Stocks of honey in the hands 
of bottlers and dealers are light. and sup- 
plies are coming in from California and the 
Mcuntain States. Demand for remaining 
lots of honey is good at wholesale, and re- 
tail sales are improving. White Fireweed 
reported sold at 6'4,c per Ib.; White Vetch 
6c; Mixed Amber 5c per Ib. delivered Seat- 
tle; few 60's, 1940 White Fireweed 9c per 
Ib. No. 1 and Fancy white comb, $4.32 per 
case. Supplies of beeswax are light but de 
mand is less, and quotations have sagged 
slightly Recent sales reported of light 
colored beeswax at 32-37c per Ib 

East of Cascades.—The weather has beer 
rainy and cool, but though frosts have 
occurred no hard freezes have yet been re 
ported. Nectar from sweet clover and pol 
len came in on warm days during the early 
part of the month. Brood-rearing continued 
late and the bees in the Washington valleys 
are reported in generally good condition 

SUMMARY The abnormally warm 
weather which was enjoyed over most of 
the country until late October, ceased sud 
denly and freezing temperatures have been 
reported nearly to the Gulf Coast. The 
Northeast continued to show abnormalls 
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high temperatures. however, as did the all commercial areas. With the coming of 


Far West toward the close of the period colder weather local demand is increasing 
Precipitation was substantial to heavy over and large lot sales, though not as heavy as 
much of the central valley and lake areas earlier in the season, are sufficient to dis- 
Some rain fell along the Atlantic Coast. pose of a great deal of honey. In some pro- 
but much more is needed to replenish sub- ducing areas market trends show a slight 
soil water in drouth sections. The abundant reaction from earlier high prices, but in 
rains in most important honey-producing general the higher market levels of this 
areas have placed honey plants in excep- season, in comparison with 1940 prices 
tionally fine condition for next season, and are being maintained and the market is 
beekeepers are generally optimistic regard- holding firm. The beeswax market contin- 
ing prospects for next year's nectar flow ued firm also. Although some large buyers 


The frequent rains, however, have made have dropped out of the market, others 
it difficult for beekeepers to place their have advanced their offered prices further 


colonies in condition for winter, especially Many beekeepers are sorting over their 
in yards off main-traveled roads. Further, combs and selling the poorer ones for the 
because of the late rains the fall flow was wax. Large buyers in the central part of 


not up to normal and feeding has been the country are paying 40-46c per Ib. de- 
widely necessary. Brood-rearing kept up livered for best beeswax. Toward the close 


later than usual, however, and most colo- of the period there seems to be an increas- 
nies have an adequate supply of bees. For ing caution in buying, however, and some 
the country as a whole this year’s honey Eastern buyers advise that they are tem- 





crop does not now seem as light in color porarily holding off buying until the com- 
as was first indicated. ing trend of the market is known more 
Stocks of honey continue to lessen in definitely. 





Monthly Report ef Honey Producers 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per 
cent of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 
Give answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, 
in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
honey per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when 
sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages 
in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail 
price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 
fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of colonies for winter in your locality compared 
with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give an- 
swer in per cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality 
compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition 
of honey plants in your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent 
The answers received are tabulated as follows 


Be 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. Z. 8. 
Nov To Cond Cond 
Date Pct. Large lots. To grocers. consumers. Move- ef Pct. honey 
Rec. State Name sold. Ex. Comb. Ex.Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. col. wint. plants. 
12 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 50 21 Fair 100 100 90 
12 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 30 .043, 0 40 3.50 49 18 Fair 75 100 100 
11 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 5 75 4.75 1.00 Fair 100 100 100 
11 S-Fla. (€. C. Cook) 04'2 40 55 Fair 100 100 100 
13 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 30 57 75 Fair 100 115 100 
10 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 95 50 55* .60 .70* Fair 100 100 100 
13 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 10 O 0 40 2.75 .50 15 Fair 95 95 100 
7 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 70 .06', 3.10 .45 3.38 65 18 Rapid 100 100 120 
7 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 75 06 50 3.00 .60 18 Fair 90 100 90 
11 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 40 50 3.60 65 20 Fair 100 100 100 
10 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 75 .05'2 3.00 49 15 Rapid 100 100 110 
13 N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 50 0 4.88 28 Fair 100 110 100 
10 C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 25 60 4.00 .75 20 Slow 90 90 90 
11 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 25 .053, 40 55 Fair 80 80 100 
10 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 06 3.50 46 3.60 .65 20 Fair 100 100 100 
11 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 80 .06 Fair 100 100 80 
17 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 60 .05', 38 3.50 49 19 Fair 100 100 110 
10 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 20 06 45 55 Rapid 100 90 85 
14 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 25 .06 2.00 2.40 15 Slow 100 120 100 
10 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 60 .06 3.50 45 3.60 50 25 Fair 100 120 95 
10 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 25 06', 3.10 Rapid 125 105 80 
10 C-Ohjo (R. D. Hiatt) 60 06 3.00 55 360 70 21 Good 100 100 90 
19 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 60 45 65 18 Fair 90 100 95 
10 C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 50 50 3.50 60 17 Rapid 100 90 60 
10 SE-Penn. (D. C. Gillham) 10 06! 70 4.25 1.00 25 air 90 75 100 
12 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 90 19 20 Slow 80 80 110 
21 NE-S. D. ‘(L. A. Syverud) 55 15 Fair 100 110 100 
10 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 25 «4.05! 42 300 52 15 Fair 100 100 120 
12 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 80 50 60 Fair 75 60 100 
13 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 100 04 0 23 0 .25 0 Slow 50 60 25 
21 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 65 60 4.00 .79 22 Fair 95 100 90 
11 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 45 19 Slow 75 100 80 
10 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 80 03 40 45 15 Fair 75 #80 100 


*Chunk honey 
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Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 

your field when you read the magazine 

that is devoted exclusively to your in- 

terest. Rush your subscriptions today | 

Per Year 30th 
$ .20 Poultry Keeper sizes 
1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs 


1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 

25 Poultry Breeders World 

50 Pacific Poultryman 

50 American Turkey Journal 
00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 
00 Cackle & Crow, the poultry 
00 American Rabbit Journal 
50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm 
00 American Fur Breeder 

50 American Pigeon Journal 
50 Pigeon News 
00 Angora (Goat) 
00 Belgian (Horse 
00 Hog Breeder 
50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
00 Sheep Breeder 


yrs 
paper 


Journal 
Journal 
(all breeds) 


1.00 The Sheepman 
50 Sou. California Rancher 
1.00 American Cattle Producer 
1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs 
50 Fletcher's Farming 
1.00 American Bee Journal 
1.00 Beekeepers Item 


00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 





Containers 


“ROOTS” 
Bee Supplies 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. 


Honey 


glass and tin in standard 


Send for prices 


Buy now for next season 


Beeswax 


Wanted 


Let us quote you prices 


Lansing, Mich. 








00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 


1.50 American Pecan Journal 
50 National Live Stock Producer BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
1.00 The Westerner (Livestock 
1.50 The Purebred (2 yrs. $2.00 Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
: juarter century without bias or prejudice 
Rush your order today. All orders ars The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
acknowledged by return mail Send $1.00: two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3 
cash, check, P.O.M.O., Exp. MO., or t-mp 
stamps With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field 
MAGAZINE MART Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
Dept. GB La Grange, Il BEEKEEPERS ITEM 








P. O. Box 687 


San Antonio, Tex. 











2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal 
and edited by beekeepers for 
Full of pictures and tips on 
and selling of honey 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S 


monthly: published 
beekeepers 


care of bees 


and Can 


ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States 


Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


AMERICAN 


Bre JOURNAL 
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What Effect Do U. S. 


Priorities Have On You? 


Beekeepers have just begun to feel the effects of priorities on 
materials needed for war purposes or the lowered production 
of some items giving place to priority goods. In slanguage, 
“You ain't seen nothing yet”. 


So far only those industries producing goods needed for the 
U. S. or her allies can make priority purchases. It is hoped 
that plants producing bee supplies will merit a supply of goods 
set aside for agricultural implements. Every effort is being made 
toward this end, but, even if granted, war needs will come 
first and should. Every honey producer wants to see the U. S. 
win this effort to preserve our way of life. 


Suitable lumber is still possible to get but in limited quantities. 
Nails, metal for covers and such items are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to purchase. Delivery of tin containers is slow; 
glass slower. Honey production may be put on a rationed basis 
so far as supplies are concerned. The G. B. Lewis Company is 
doing whatever possible to see that honey production receives 
fair treatment at Washington. 


As all items of bee supplies become increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure, the G. B. Lewis Company reserves the 
right to make price changes without notice as costs get 
beyond our control. Also, we may later reserve the 
right to apportion among customers items difficult to 
secure, so that all may have a fair share. Everything 
will be done to make prompt deliveries at lowest 
prices, but we want the industry to know these facts. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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The cheapest way to get good combs that will last a lifetime, is to have 
hem drawn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood 
1est in a good honeyflow. The slightly higher cost per comb will be paid 
‘or many times each year in extra production. Combs that sag, stretch 
and buckle are expensive no matter how little you pay for the founda- 
‘ion. They go into the melting pot quickly. This means a double loss, loss 
in replacing the foundation, and loss of time and honey for the bees. 


Save from the start. Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations ... . . Crimped-wired—Plain—Surplus 
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The New Orthodoxy of Wintering 
Explained 


By Dr. C. L. Farrar and Jas. I. Hambleton 


On page 658 of our 
October issue we at- 
tempted to summa- 
rize the latest devel- 
opments on wintering 

-some things we 
don't know and some 
things we think we 
know, stressing more 
emphasis on the food 
pollen and honey 
larger clusters, most- 
ly young bees, two- 
story hives, and 
moderate packing 
kept dry with means 
of letting the mois- 
ture escape where 
there is no packing 

We wrote tu wi. . 
L. Farrar and to Jas 
I. Hambleton asking 
for comments, sug- 
gestions, and correc- 
tions if any 

The following is 
the letter from Dr 
Farrar of the U. §S 
Bee Culture Labora- 
tory at Madison, 
Wisc.—Editor 

Your’ editorial 
in the October is- 
sue, page 658, I 
believe, gives a 
very safe and 
sound viewpoint 
on the wintering 
problem. We, of 
course, are glad to 
know that your 
findings in the 
Root apiaries co- 
incide closely 
with our work. 








After all, it is the 
production of col- 
onies following 
the previous win 
ter which deter- 
mines the degree 
of success of win 
tering practices. 

It has been our 
experience that 
colonies wintered 
without protection 
yield just as good 
crops’ as those 
wintered with 
protection 

We are finding 
a great variation 
of colony popula 
tions as we have 
in the past. They 
range from about 
2'2 to 6. kilo- 
grams* of bees, 
the normal being 
approximately 
4'2. Pollen re 
serves vary even 
more widely be 
tween colonies 
and between 
yards. The range 
between colonies 
is from no pollen 
to 1100 or 1200 
square inches. Too 


*2.2 Ibs. per kilogram 
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often the large pollen reserves occur 
in colonies headed by a non-produc- 
tive queen, although this is not uni- 
versally true. 

You are placing emphasis on two- 
story colonies with 50 to 60 pounds 
of honey, which is a safe recommen- 
dation providing the beekeeper is 
prepared to meet emergencies in the 
spring. The more pollen available 
for the colonies, the more honey re- 
serves should be left. Our normal 
honey requirement for winter is ap- 
proximately 50 to 55 pounds. Some 
colonies consume considerably more 
than 60 pounds. 

For several years we have been 
wintering quite a few of our colonies 
in three stories and have about 
reached the conclusion that it is more 
satisfactory than two stories. An 
excess of reserve honey can be left 
and the colony properly organized 
without adjusting combs to get the 
required weight within reach of the 
cluster. We believe that 60 pounds 
should be the minimum, and it is 
better beekeeping practice to leave 
80 pounds rather than 50. The mor 
honey the bees consume the stronger 
they will be the following spring 
The honey converted into bees 
brings the highest possible returns 

We take the same view as you in 
regard to packing. Packing in itself 
is not so important. Beekeepers have 
been depending entirely too much 
upon the benefits supposed to be de 
rived from packing. Heavy packing 
is worse than none. Two years ago 
when we were packing about one 
thiyd of our colonies, we wrapped two 
colonies first with Size-a-Kraft and 
then packed six inches of shavings 
around the wrapped colonies. In the 
spring shavings in these colonies ap 
peared to be as dry as when the col 
onies were packed, while the major 
ity of other colonies had considerable 
moisture showing in the shavings. It 
appeared that the moisture from the 
inside was a greater problem than 
the moisture from the outside. Be 
cause we have not found the need 
for packing, we have not followed 
this particular point further. In the 
past we have opened a number of 
packed colonies in mid-winter and 
found the queens laying just as in 
the unprotected hives. I am not en 
tirely certain as to the effect of ex 
ternal disturbances in initiating 
brood-rearing. We are planning some 
tests this winter that may give us 
the key to the situation 

Personally, I do not think that 
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locality is much of a factor in the 
wintering of bees. The climate has 
varied tremendously in the localities 
I have had opportunity to work 
There does not seem to be very much 
difference in the colony  require- 
ments. The size of population and 
the amount of honey and pollen nec- 
essary to have colonies in condition 
at the beginning of the honey flow 
vary. Probably the variation is as 
great between seasons in one locality 
as between localities. 

As I told you last summer, I feel 
certain that we are going to have to 
give a great deal more attention to 
the Nosema problem in obtaining an 
answer to good wintering. Eliminat- 
ing the element of disease, I believe 
that we can just about regulate colo 
ny development’ independent of 
weather conditions if we have nor 
mal populations, good stock, and ad 
equate honey and pollen 

We now present the comments of hi 
chief, Jas. I. Hambleton Editor 

Not How You Pack, but What 

You Pack 

The work which the Division has 
been doing on the utilization of pol 
len is bearing fruit and we are not 
a bit concerned as to what “sin 
cere’ critics are saying. If a person 
does not believe in the work but is 
open-minded, he can convince him 
self quickly enough. I feel more cer 
tain all the time that winter losses 


could be greatly curtailed if bee 
keepers stopped putting such blind 
faith in heavy winter packing and 


gave more attention not to how they 
packed but to what they packed 
Cold, of course, can kill bees. Hon 
eybees, however, are widely scat 
tered over the earth; they occur in 
digenously in cold climates and their 
conformation and colony behavior 
are such that given the proper quant 
ity and quality of food and the prop 
er degree of maturity (age distribu 
tion of the bees they are as well 
able to survive wintering conditions 
as are other animals and plants 
which go to make up the life envi 
ronment of the honevbee. Man with 
his heavy packing is not essential to 
the survival of the honeybee. Bees 
have not been reduced to the status 
of domesticated animals which are 
so dependent on man. Age and size 
of cluster, and proper food—natural 
factors—sceem to be better keys to 
successful wintering than is heavy 
packing. Where heavy packing has 
been most advocated, winter losses 
seem just as severe as elsewhere 
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Actual Results of Wintering Methods 


By George H. Rea 


Bee Extension Specialist of New York State 


Note: This article was received last 
January and should have appeared before 
this, to be most timely. Possibly beekeepers 
have more time now, than early fall, for 
reading Editor 

Recent discussions of methods of 
wintering bees have created among 
beekeepers a laudable desire to per 
form experiments. Following certain 
theoretical discussions, some _ bee 
keepers have been led to try a re- 
duction in the amount of protection 
given to colonies of bees during cold 
periods when they are confined to 


the hives. The results are, of course, 
just what one would expect who has 
had experience with well protected 
colonies, yet it seems to be a good 
sign that beekeepers desire to try ex 
Part of this experimenta 
reduce 


periments 
tion arises from a desire to 
every possible expense 
ccnnected with beekeeping, 
an attitude which is neces 


sary with current market 
conditions. Methods which 
lave given fair results in 


areas where flights are fre 
quent in winter have natur 
ally given less desirable 
results where confinement 
to the hive lasts for weeks 
and months. In the severe 
winter of 1933-’34, losses of 
unprotected and poorly pro- 
tected colonies were exces- 


sive, and these losses were 
rereated in the winter of 
1939-°40, when in some 
parts of the country bees 


were confined for an ex 
ceptionally long time. This 
loss is a terrific blow to 
beekeeping and it is to be 
hoped that it will not again 
be repeated, since it is un 
necessary. 

A beekeeper who plans 
his work thoughtfully pre 
pares his colonies so that 
they will be able to with- 


stand whatever kind of 
winter may come. When 
the bees are prepared for 
winter, the beekeeper has 


no idea whether the winter 
will be severe or whether 
it will be open with fre- 


Mr. Rea with one of the packed 
hives in the apiary at Ithaca. 





quent chances for flight. To guess 
that the winter will be mild and to 
hope that scant preparation will be 
enough is of course not good plan 
ning 

During the early spring of 1940, in 
late April and early May, in all parts 
of the State of New York, I had op 
portunity to examine large numbers 
of colonies, noting in each instance 
the methods of wintering, the 
strength of those colonies which sur 
vived and the results of the methods 
employed. Regardless of personal 
prejudice in favor of abundant pro- 
tection, the facts speak for them 
selves, and they are here recorded as 
accurately as possible 

A definition of heavy packing has 
been much debated. In the bulletin 
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by Phillips and Dymuth (Farmer's 
Bulletin 1012 of the Department of 
Agriculture) zones were indicated, 
the amount of desired insulation be- 
ing indicated for each zone. These 
have proven satisfactory for condi 
tions throughout New York State, 
and are. here used as a basis for indi 
cating adequacy of insulation. For an 
area like Long Island, for example, 
four inches of packing on the sides, 
six inches at the top and adequate 
insulation on the hive bottom is con- 
sidered minimum, whereas in other 
and colder parts of the State, more 
insulation is needed to be considered 
adequate. It is necessary to establish 
some sort of yard stick to indicate 
strong colonies at the time of these 
examinations, and not to rely only 
on personal judgment. Since colonies 
of bees at that time which have less 
than six frames of brood do not be- 
come strong enough to be of much 
use in orchard pollination, colonies 
of this strength or more are indicat 
ed as “strong’’, whereas all colonies 
with less brood are indicated as 
‘“‘weak’"’. Of course, the best colonies 
had more than the minimum indicat- 
ed for strong colonies. It was not pos- 
sible to examine 2000 colonies all the 
same day, and the examination last- 
ed for about five weeks. This means 
of course that colonies listed as weak 
in the earliest examirations might 
have come into the strong class by 
the close of the examinations. This 
error seems not to be highly signifi- 
cant, especially since the most useful 
data are f in the number of col- 
onies which failed to survive. The 
dead colonies did not become strong 
however long one waited 

The most striking result of these 
examinations lies in the fact that 
scant packing is worse than none at 
all. When confinement to the hive 
is protracted, and when colonies be- 
gin to rear brood before the normal 
time, scant packing may confine wa- 
ter vapor to the hive and since it fails 
to allow the bees to keep the hive 


No. of colonies 
all of 1939 


Strong 
Heavy packing 1413 1361 
(96.3%) 
Light packing 447 
No packing 189 


Condition of colonies 
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temperature high enough, losses be 
comé terrific with scant packing. 
This is where many beekeepers are 
led to wrong conclusions 


The accompanying table tells its 
own story. Using the definitions of 
the amount of insulation and of 


strength of colonies indicated, the re 
sults of the personal examination of 
2049 colonies are listed. Most of these 
colonies were well protected, because 
most of them were in demonstration 
apiaries, the remainder being large- 
ly bees which were in or near or- 
chards to insure adequate pollination. 
Bees were examined in 64 apiaries 
While studying the figures, it will be 
well for the reader to remember that 
during the winter of 1939-'40, losses 
in New York apiaries were excep- 
tionally heavy, amounting all told to 
perhaps 75,000 colonies. No such pro- 
portion of loss occurred in the apia 
ries examined, because most of 
them were well protected. 

The lessons to be learned from a 
study of such figures seem evident 
The beekeepers who need to give 
special attention to these results are 
those who manifest a desire to care 
for their bees as shown by the fact 
that they provide some packing for 
the colonies, but with an amount not 
adequate for proper care of bees 
Those who provide inadequate pac! - 
ing always hope that the winter will 
be mild and that the packing will be 
enough, and those are the beekeepers 
who suffer great losses in a winter 
such as that of 1939-40. Not much 
can be hoped for careless beekeepers 
who neglect their bees by providing 
no insulation. The beekeepers for 
whom one feels sorry are those who 
think that a little packing is enough, 
and their losses are regrettable 

Ithaca, N. Y 

Any one who is using this amount of 
packing and can keep it dry and can get 
good results should stick to it. One's lo- 
cality and scarcity of pollen in late summer 
or fall may require it. Again one may have 


poor fall honey. See Editorial comment page 
770 Editor.! 


Remarks 
May, 1940 


Weak Dead 64 apiaries 
41 apiaries 
13 39 34 + colonies 
(0.9%) (2.8%) average 
11 apiaries 
166 281 40 + colonies 
(37.1%) (62.9%) average 
12 apiaries 
93 96 15 + colonies 
(49.2%) (50.8°%) average 
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How Priorities Affect the Beekeeping 
Industry 


By Alan Root 


General 


The question of how Uncle Sam’s 
huge armament program is going to 
affect the supply of materials needed 
in the beekeeping industry is becom- 
ing more and more a matter of con 
cern to beekeepers and manufac 
turers of beekeepers’ supplies. Up to 
the present time manufacturers hav« 
been able to obtain necessary raw 
materials to supply the beekeepe: 
with the items needed to carry on the 
work of producing honey but in re 
cent months the government policy 
of tightening down on critical materi 
al to prevent shortages in the arma 
ment field has changed the picture 
considerably and will continuc to 
change it even more in the months 
to come 


To begin with. the government 
through the Office of Production 
Management has prepared a list of 
raw materials which are considered 
vital to the armament program 
These are called critical materials 
and include more than 600 items, 
principally metals and ehemicals. The 
list of materials is being increased 
from time to time. Armament manu- 
facturers are given first choice in ob- 
taining stocks of these goods. If any 
material is then left producers cf 
certain civilian goods are allowed to 
purchase for their immediate necds. 

On November 1 a conservation or 
der known as M-9-C, went into ef 
fect prohibiting the use of copper in 
all lines except munitions and elec- 
trical equipment with a few excep- 
tions. The ban on the use of both cop 
per and brass will be very nearly as 
severe as that on aluminum. In the 
bee supply field this will probably 
mean that copper steam _ boilers, 
copper smokers, and a few other af 
ticles using copper can no longer be 
manufactured. The bee supply indus- 
try is very fortunate in requiring so 
little of this critical material. Steel 
for hive covers, honey extractors, 
tanks, nails. and all other similar 
items is also on the critical list but 
the available supply is greater than 
in the case of copper. However, a 
shortage in steel seems to exist and 
it is difficult to foretell at this mo- 
ment to what extent the use of steel 


Manager cf 
Medina 


The A. I. Root Co 

Ohio 

will be limited in the bee supply 
field. 


There are many types of material, 
however, that so far, at least, have 
not been added to the critical list. 
Lumber is one of these and no re- 
strictions on its use so far have been 
made. The demand for lumber has 
been very great and many grades of 
lumber are difficult to obtain, and 
then only after considerable delay. 
It is not likely, however, that any 
real shortage will occur during the 
next few months in this field or that 
the production of wooden hive parts 
will suffer 

Late in the spring most manufac 
turers of honey extracting and han 
dling equipment began to experience 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
supplies to meet the increased de- 
mand for extractors, tanks, uncap 
ping knives, etc. It was about this 
time that the priority system was 
established by the government to as 
sure defense and allied industries ad- 
equate supplies of raw materials on 
the critical list. At this time applica- 
tion for a priority number for the 
bee supply industry was filed with 
the Department of Agriculture. Our 
request was based on the fact that 
not only does the bee industry pro- 
duce a food product, honey, to the 
extent of approximately 170,000,000 
pounds annually but far more im 
portant than this, it provides honey- 
bees as pollinators of fruit blossoms 
and from this angle the bees are 
worth many millions of dollars to 
the fruit crop of this country. 


Jas. I. Hambleton of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, In Charge of 
Division of Bee Culture, was very 
helpful in putting us in touch with 
the office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. L. L. Needler, Chief 
of Equipment and Supply Dfvision 
and Mr. R. A. Palen, Chief of the 
Packing and Processing Section, 
were contacted and their recom- 
mendations that beekeepers’ supplies 
be included in the Farm Machinery 
and Equipment rating plan was act- 
ed upon by the Office of Production 
Management. A short time later blan- 
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ket priority rating P-33 and P-32 
were granted to the bee supply in 
dustry. These gave the industry a B-1 
rating on new equipment and A-10 
rating on repair parts. While the B-1 
rating is next to the highest in the 
civilian allocation program there are 
21 cther defense priority ratings 
ahead of this 

It has been the experience of most 
manufacturers that while a B-1 rat 
ing does not insure prompt action in 
obtaining materials it has seemed to 
help in obtaining delivery eventually 
Under this order no manutacturer 
was permitted to order more than 
20% of the critical material sed 
during the corresponding 3 months 
of the previous year. The P-33 pri 
ority blanket order as issued wa 
to apply to deliveries of critical ma 
terial during August, September 
and October, 1941, only and was 
to expire October 31. On Octobe 
17 a telegram was received from the 
Office of Production Management 
stating that a representative of each 
industry in the Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Group was being invited 
to attend a meeting in Washington on 
Friday, October 24, to discuss the 
proposed allocation plan for farm 
equipment. The writer was very glad 
to attend and to have the opportunity 
to learn what plans were being mac 
for the industry 

The meeting was called for the 
purpose of acquainting the farm 
equipment industry with a new allo 
cation plan which the Office of Pro 
duction Management felt would be 
superior to the existing B-1 priority 
also for the purpose of electing a 
representative from each group of 
industries to consult from time to 
time with the farm equipment divis 
ion of the Office of Production Man 
agement in the working out of the 
new allocation plan. For the purposes 
of the election our industry was clas 
sified with the Poultry and Incu 
bator Group. The names of Mr. Hill 
of the Buckeye Incubator Company 
and Mr. Bauer of the Bauer Manu 
facturing Company were submitted 
to the Office of Production Manage 
ment and Mr. Bauer was later select 
ed by them 

It was brought out in the meeting 
that the B-1 priority in many cases 


was not obtaining delivery of the 
needed by the 


critical materials 
farm equipment industry. They were 
therefore proposing the allocation 
plan which 


industry an 80‘ supply of criti 


would guarantee the 
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cal material based on the past use 
cf these materials from July, 1939, 
to July, 1940. While 80°: was to 
be the average for the entire farm 
equipment industry the percentages 
would vary with the industry de 
pending upon the importance of 
that particular industry in the eyes 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and Office of Production Manage 
ment. We were told in the meeting at 
Washington by Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Knudson very plainly and blunt- 
ly that the Farm Equipment Industry 
was more fortunate than many other 
industries, and that adequate food 
supplies for this country and the rest 
of the world was extremely import 
ant. The automotive industry wa: 
cited as a comparison. In this case 
the Office of Production Management 
has allowed for 1942 30°: of the 1940 
preduction but has made no guaran 
tee or has given no priority number 
to enable the industry to obtain the 
necessary materials. Without these 
priority numbers it is very doubtful 
that the automotive industry could 
be expected to produce even the 30°: 
allowed them 

We feel that it was very fortunate 
that a contact was made with the 
Office of Agricultural Defense Rela 
tions last July and the story present 
ed of the bee supply industry and it 
relations to food, both honey and 
fruit 

Since the meeting in Washington 
on the 24th the committee selected to 
represent the Farm Equipment Man 
ufacturers and the representative of 
the Office of Production Management 
had been laboring with the problem 
of attempting to work out the new al 
lecation plan. Temporarily the P-33 
priority has been extended until No 
vember 30 at which time it was 
hoped the new plan would be in op 
eration. While there are many diffi 
culties ahead for so complicated an 
undertaking recent information indi 
cates that a definite allocation order 
for the industry will be issued soon 

Under the allocation plan manu 
facturers will be asked to make all 
substitutions that can possibly be 
worked out to eliminate the use of 
critical materials where a non-criti 
cal material will do. It is very likely 
that galvanized iron used for the 
covers on bee hives will be prohibit- 
ed and only black iron permitted 
The production and sale on honey 
extractors, tanks, and allied lines 
may be restricted somewhat and un- 

Continued on page 784) 
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Mixing Honey 


By Louise 


Honey and gasoline can be success- 
fully mixed if you judge by the hon- 
ey sales of the McDowell Service 
Station on the Highway near Sum- 
ner, Washington, a major east-west 
highway, 20 miles out of Seattle. 

Both modern power essentials! 
Last year Mr. McDowell's 110 hives 
of bees provided him with eight tons 
of honey for sale. Leading up to the 
stand from both sides of the high- 
way are announcements of “‘Honey 
ahead” 

“T never kept track of the propor- 
tion of gasoline customers who be- 
come honey customers when they 
pull up beside my honey display,” 
Mr. McDowell said, “but you know 
how attractive honey is in glass con 
tainers, especially when the sun is 
reflected in its amber. My customers 
are always ready for the new supply 
before I bring it from the mountains. 
I also sell it in five pound tin cans.” 

As is common with most Wash 
ington apiarists, Mr. McDowell takes 
his bees to the mountains for about 
six weeks each summer, during the 
fireweed flow. He carries the usual 
two varieties of honey produced in 
the Northwest's greatest state, fire 
weed and wild flower. 


“Bears?” smiled Mr. McDowell 
“No, I'm not bothered with bears. I 
manage to keep my honey for my 
customers. The beekeeper in Wash 


ington State who goes to the moun 
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tains for his honey, and as far as I 
know, all keepers who produce hon- 
ey in any amounts at all do take their 
bees to the mountains, has to know 
his bears as well as his bees.” 

“No danger of stings at this time 
of the year,” he explained, opening a 
hive for my inspection. “‘The hotter 
it gets the shorter the bee’s temper 
grows. And, besides, she has had a 
long undisturbed season. Nothing 
has been trying to rob her of her 
precious store. She is entirely ab- 
sorbed with her own business, there 
is bloom everywhere, and she is in a 
very amiable spring mood.” 

A part of Mr. McDowell's apiary, 
behind the Service station, is on a 
hill-side over-looking the highway 
The larger part resembles two-story 
apartment buildings. “Danger of 
robbing in such close quarters?” Not 


so long as there is something be- 
tween the stacked hives, a paper, or 


a screen wire will do, according to 
Mr. McDowell. 

Because of the dampness of Wash- 
ington’s climate, most beekeepers use 
the upper, round entrance in winter, 
to let the moisture in the hives es- 
cape. Most beekeepers close this 
opening during the summer season, 
against robbers, but in extreme heat, 
it is opened for circulation. When 
the bees are using the top entrance 
curing the rainy season, the lower 
entrance is usually closed or allowed 
open only a little for circulation. 





Mr, McDowell's neat and 





stand, 


attractive roadside 











A Merry 


Christmas to You 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Jellied honey plum 
pudding with candied 
honey garnish. 


It happens every year! I firmly re 
solve to get all my Christmas shop 
ping done early, gifts wrapped and 
out of the way, so I can have time to 
really enjoy the cooking end of prep 
arations without those nagging little 
pin-pricks of conscience inevitable 
in the push of the last minute rush 
Along in early November I enthusi 
astically write out my lists and feel 
I have a grand start. Then at intervals 
I prod my lagging spirits by pretend 
ing that Christmas comes on the 5th 
of December, or that relatives and 
friends live in far away lands across 
the sea and I have to catch an earls 
mail. It’s no use! Do you suppose I 
have felt too well prepared and too 
smug about those extra fancy jars of 
honey jams and jellies put away last 
summer and fall, with an eye to 
Christmas giving: too smug about 
those slowly aging honey fruit 
cakes? Have I relied too much 
upon the fact that one of the most 
welcome gifts that come from the 
honey jar are those delectable cook 
ies I can make so far ahead of 
time—and forget while time and 
honey work miracles with their fla 
vor and goodness? Weil, could be 
3e that as it may, it just seems on 
can’t quite get the proper Christmas 
spirit until quite suddenly there's 
too much difficulty, too much compe 
tition in crowded stores, and a cer 
tain unmistakable sense of pressure 
in space as well as time. Tho Heaven 
knows, the merchants surely do their 
part in trying to create that feeling 
of temporal urgency; for we scarce- 
ly have the last remnants of the 
Thanksgiving turkey tucked into 
croquettes and hash, before stores 
and windows are a-glitter with holi 
day trappings 

Fortunately, for most of us, there 
is still plenty of time yet to bolster 
those early resolutions, carry them 
out, and get down to the joyful busi- 
ness of making plans to fill the 
earthy part of inner man 

Some folks like the stuffing better 











than the object it stuffs. Guilty? Then 
why not bake an extra batch in your 
ring mold? You will find this honey 
cranberry stuffing delightfully moist 
and an appetizing color. Delicious 
cerved with any fowl, either wild or 
domestic, it also tastes well with 
roast pork. The bright color adds 
much to the appearance of fowl or 
meat and the tart flavor supplies 
needed zip 
Honey Cranberry Stuffing 

Two cups (1 pint) cranberries 
ground, ‘2 cup butter, 43 cup honey 
8 cups (2 quarts) coarse fresh honey 
bread crumbs, 2 teaspoons salt, ™%4 
teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon sage. 
2 teaspoons thyme, '2 cup chopped 
celery, 3 tablespoons minced parsley, 
and 1 cup water 

Cook cranberries in butter slowly 
for 5 minutes: add honey; mix wel! 
Let stand while preparing crumbs 
Combine crumbs, seasonings, celery, 
and parsley; add with water to cran 
berry mixture, and cook until blend 
ed, about 8 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Makes 6 cups of stuffing 
Adding the stuffing the night before 
results in a super fine flavor treat 
and is a real time saver in that hectic 
last minute rush 

This luscious pudding may be 
made a week to 10 days before serv- 
ing. Each day the flavor seems even 
better than the day before. It is quite 
rich, so if eaten after a heavy meal 
servings should be small. Kept in re- 
serve, you will always be well pre- 
pared in the refreshment way, for 
those unexpected guests, dropping in 
during the holiday season. Offered 
with an accompaniment of piping 
hot, honey-sweetened coffee, it is 
perfect for refreshments, afternoon 
or evening 


Jellied Honey Plum Pudding 

Two tablespoons Knox Gelatine, % 
cup cold water, 2 cups hot water, 43 
cup honey, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
‘s teaspoon salt, 2 cups grape juice, 
1 cup grapenuts (honey grapenuts, if 
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possible) 1 cup chopped figs, 1 cup 
chopped dates, 1 cup seedless raisins, 
34 cup chopped California walnut 
meats, and % teaspoon vanilla. 

Soften gelatine in cold water; dis- 
solve in hot water. Add honey, lem- 
on juice and salt, stirring until honey 
is thoroughly blended. Add grape 
juice. Chill until partially set. Add 
remaining ingredients and pour into 
molds rinsed in cold water. Chill un- 
til firm. Serve with a garnish of 
granulated honey. 

Christmas Bell Salad 

Each Christmas bell salad is made 
by joining together two honey canned 
pear halvés with soft cream cheese 
blended with sufficient honey and 
cream to make proper consistency to 
force through a pastry or cake dec- 
orating tube. Toothpicks, skillfully 
hidden, come in handy in holding the 
assembly together if parts tend to 
slide. Slip in a short length of red 
cellophane sipper for a stem, holly 
for the leaves. Serve thoroughly 
chilled. Um! 

Pineapple Honey Buns 

cups thick sour cream, 1 
quick dry Fleischmann’s 

teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
cup honey, and 4 cups sift- 


Two 
package 
yeast, %4 
salt, 14 
ed flour 

Scald cream and cool to lukewarm. 
Stir yeast into '% cup of iukewarm 
cream, to which 1 teaspoon of honey 
has been added. Let stand 10 min- 
utes. To remaining cream add soda, 
salt, and remainder of honey. Mix 
well. Then combine the two mixtures 
and add the flour gradually, stirring 
until smooth 3rush with melted 
butter, cover and put in warm place 
Let rise until double in bulk. Knead 
lightly and roll out %4-inch thick. 
Cut with 2'2-inch cutter. Place half 
the rounds on a greased baking sheet 
Cut holes from remaining rounds 
with a 12-inch cutter. Place rings 
on top of rounds and fill centers with 
honey pineapple filling. Let rise un- 
til double in bulk. Bake in moderate- 
ly hot oven, 375 degrees F., 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 18 buns. 

Honey Pineapple Filling 

One-fourth cup honey, 1 table- 
spoon cornstarch, 44 teaspoon salt, 1 
9-ounce can crushed pineapple. Com- 
bine honey, cornstarch, salt and 
pineapple. Cook until thick, stirring 
constantly 

And, of course, it 


would not be 


Christmas bell salad and 
pineapple honey buns. 
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Christmas at all without some tooth 
some honey sweets. 
Honey Coffee Divinity 

Two cups sugar, 1 cup double 
strength coffee infusion, 4% cup hon- 
ey, 4s teaspoon salt, 2 egg whites, 1 
teaspoon vanilla and ‘4% cup chopped 
nutmeats 

Combine sugar, freshly made cof- 
fee, and honey in a large saucepan 
Cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until the sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking without stirring 
until a firm ball is formed when a 
small quantity is tested in cold wa- 
ter, 265 degrees F., if you have a 
candy thermometer. Remove from 
heat. Add salt to egg whites and beat 
until stiff. Slowly add coffee sirup 
mixture, beating constantly. Con- 
tinue beating until candy will hold 
its shape. Don’t give up too soon— it 
takes a lot of beating! Then add va- 
nilla and nutmeats. Drop from spoon 
onto waxed paper or turn into but- 
tered pan and cut in squares. 

Honey Chocolate Peanut Brittle 

Two squares unsweetened choco- 
late, 44 cup honey, *3 cup sweetened 
condensed milk and 1 cup peanuts. 

Melt chocolate carefully in a heavy 
pan. Add honey and sweetened con- 
densed milk. Stir over low heat un 
til mixture will crackle when tested 
in cold water. Add peanuts. Turn on- 
to buttered pan and press into thin 
sheet. When cold break into pieces. 

Honey Peanut Butter Caramels 

Three cups sugar, 1 cup honey, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup sweet cream and 
lo cup peanut butter 

Combine sugar, honey, salt, and 
cream in a large saucepan; bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly 
Then cook slowly to hard-ball stage, 


260 degrees F. Remove from heat 
Add the peanut butter. Pour into 
buttered square pan. Mark in squares 
when partially cool. Cut when cold 
Wrap each piece in waxed paper AT 
ONCE and keep in air-tight contain 
er. 
Aurora, Nebr 
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The Net Effect of the Government’s 


December, 1941! 


Purchase of Honey 


By E. R. Root 


At several of the field day meets 
we have attended this summer and 
early fall the feeling has been ex- 
pressed that the purchase of three 
and a half million pounds of good 
flavor amber honey at 4% cents by 
the U. S. Surplus Administration has 
surely helped to boost the price on 
water white and light honey to a cent 
and more higher, with the probabili- 
ty of a higher figure being reached. 
Of course other factors like the gen- 
eral advance in other foods and the 
fear of inflation may have had an 
influence. 

The fact is that there were a hun- 
dred car loads of amber and slightly 
off-grade honeys in the West stacked 
up in great warehouses unsold. The 
war blockade on shipping made it 
impossible to send this honey to Eu- 
rope where it had formerly gone. 

The purchase of three and a 
half million pounds of this un- 
sold honey by Uncle Sam, we were 
told, set a price level of 4% cents 
that might otherwise have been sold 
at less than three cents. (The market 
at that time was around $4.25 to 
$4.50 per case to the producer.) The 
effect of this, it was claimed, was to 
raise the price of higher grades of 
honey which might have been sold 
at last year’s figures. 

This purchase of three and a half 
million pounds of honey by the Gov- 
ernment for school lunches, it was 
further argued, will introduce honey 
and tea biscuits to children who have 
never tasted honey and that the nat- 
ural effect will be to open up a new 
demand for honey. School lunches 
and cafeterias are getting to be quite 
common in our public schools. 

The Packers and Big Buyers View- 
point of the Government Purchase 

We have talked with several of 
the big packers and buyers regarding 
the purchase of three and one half 
million pounds of honey at 4% cents. 
Apparently all of them do not agree 
with the sentiment expressed that 
the purchase had the effect of boost- 
ing all prices on honey. Mr. Cookin- 
ham of Bryant and Cookinham, Los 
Angeles, the largest buyers on the 
Pacific Coast, in a recent letter says: 

“Out here we had a fair crop of 
honey this vear but our demand has 


been much less than was anticipated. 
The government's action in purchas- 
ing honey, which amounted to a to- 
tal purchase of approximately three 
and a half million pounds, was rath- 
er disastrous in its entire workout 
First, because it increased the price, 
and, second, because it tied up the 
honey and the producer, who might 
have sold on a reasonable market, 
held on to it, thinking that the gov- 
ernment buying that block would 
mean higher prices, and instead of 
the market going up it has not done 
so and many of the producers could 
have sold their honey during the 
early summer months, and are now 
holding the umbrella.” 

We sent a copy of the foregoing to 
Mr. Cookinham and he adds, under 
date of Oct. 15, as follows: 

“Our reason for stating to you that 
we thought the purchase had been 
disastrous was for the following rea- 
sons: 

“When the government came out 
with its announcement to purchase 
seven million pounds, it was at an 
increase of approximately a cent a 
pound. The beekeepers thought that 
if the government was going to take 
seven million pounds of honey at a 
cent a pound above previous mar- 
kets, that undoubtedly higher prices 
would prevail, and naturally many 
of them did not contract with the 
government and did not sell their 
honey on the market, even at the 
government price, thinking that it 
would go considerably higher. Of 
course, this was their own view and 
naturally no one but the beekeepers 
could be blamed for it; but, on the 
other hand, they were undoubtedly 
influenced by the government offer- 
ing to take seven million pounds, 
and as a result they did not choose 
to sell their light amber honey at 
the government price of 4%c per 
pound f.o.b. shipping point, many of 
them asking 5 to 5% and some 6c. 

“The direct result of this was that 
the eastern buyers who purchased the 
light amber honey for commercial 
purposes then turned to other 
sources for their sweetening content 
for their products, and here in the 
west, particularly California and 
Arizona, very little light amber was 
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sold to the East. Naturally, this was 
reflected in the business and the bee- 
keepers held their honey, hoping that 
on account of the government’s large 
purchase prices would materially in- 
crease, and instead in some instances 
they decreased and there has been 
no increase to date. 

“The average price that has been 
paid to the beekeeper for good qual- 
ity light amber Sage and Buckwheat 
honey in California has been $5.40 
to $5.60 per case; and the light am- 
ber honeys have ranged from $5.00 
to $5.40 per case, so you can see from 
these prices that the beekeeper did 
not get the benefit of the increased 
prices anticipated. Of course, you 
will immediately say that he did get 
a higher price than the previous quo- 
tation. That is true, but we think that 
the natural law of supply and de- 
mand would have boomed that price 
up, and had it gone up gradually it 
might be even to a higher point than 
it is today. 

“Just as a matter of information, 
will say that the importations of hon- 
ey from Cuba increased by leaps and 
bounds, and that the eastern trade 
has been buying the imported hon- 
ey, particularly on the Atlantic 
Coast, because it could be purchased 
at a lower cost than the California 
and Arizona honey, based on the 
government figure of 4'2e per pound 
to the producer. Naturally, we have 
not been able to sell our honey in 
competition with the Cuban honey 

‘“‘We call your attention to the gov- 
ernment report No. 561 dated Octo- 
ber Ist, and you will note that the 
imports of honey from Cuba in June 


were 287,808 pounds, and in July 
133,429. 

“The total imports of honey for 
the first seven months of 1941 


amounted to 1,580,286 pounds, com- 
pared to 117,361 pounds, or an in- 
crease of 1,462,925 pounds for that 
period of time 

“The total export of all honey for 
the first seven months of 1941 
amounted to 297,699 pounds, com- 
pared to 1,797,619 pounds for 1940, 
or in other words, a decrease in the 
export of honey of 1,499,920 pounds. 
When you add to this decrease in the 
export, the increase in the import 
of 1,462,925, you immediately change 
our honey supplies on a basis of 
2,962,845 pounds, which can be fig- 
ured as an increase in stock in the 
United States as of July 31, 1941, 
compared to the previous year, and 
naturally, this has a bearing on the 
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matter and is reflected somewhat in 
the price structure. 


“Should the import of Cuban and 
other honeys continue on the Atlan- 
tic Coast at the present price basis, 
it is within reason to think that we 
are not going to be able to get higher 
prices for California and Arizona 
light amber honey, and this we are 
experiencing at this time, as we can- 
not get the business in competition 
with these honeys, and naturally that 
is what we mean when we say that 
the producer has been ‘holding the 
umbrella’ here on the Coast, because 
of the impression created by the gov- 
ernment purchase as to the probable 
increase in the future of the market 
although, in justification, we must 
say there was no definite advice giv 
en by the government as to any fu- 
ture action by them.” 

On the matter of selling at cut 
prices Mr. Cookinham adds: 


“Your remarks’ regarding’ the 
packers selling at low prices, are 


well stated and we agree with you 
regarding same. 

“We will add though, in justifica- 
tion to some of the packers, that one 
of the largest syrup packing com- 
panies in the United States has just 
stated in his ad in large national 
magazines that the present price of 
his syrup is the lowest in the histo- 
ry of his company, and of course 
packers are obliged to consider the 
syrup from a competitive standpoint 
We state this, not in justification of 
the low price of honey, but to show 
you some of the difficulties the pack- 
ers are experiencing, and we believe 
that it has an influence on the pres- 
ent prices. We also would like to 
add that we know of _ instances 
where beekeepers have packed their 
honey in five and ten pound pails, 
and sold it direct to the trade at 
prices that did not enable the pack- 
ers to meet that kind of competition, 
and that has been a condition that 
you as well as we know has existed 
for a long time and is detrimental to 
the industry. It is hardly fair to put 
all the blame on the packers, and we 
say this in justification of some of 
their actions, because we are not 
packers and are neutral on the sub- 
ject and only expressing our views. 
As dealers and shippers, we come in 
contact with all phases of the honey 
industry and are most anxious to de- 
velop unity of action in every way 
possible for our mutual interest in 
the beekeeping industry.” 
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The Economic Use of Honey 





da 


Harold J. Clay. 


Talk given by Harold J. Clay, Associate 

Marketing Specialist, Agricultural Mark- 

eting Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture, at the meeting of Southern States 

Beekeepers’ Federation, Lynchburgh, Vir- 
ginia, October 22. 1941 

I am glad that the subject assigned 
to me was the economic rather than 
the economical use of honey, for I 
am afraid that I would not be a good 
person to urge a lessened use of hon- 
ey. At least, my friends seem to 
think that my advocacy of the use 
of honey is, to quote the Apostle 
Paul, “In season and out of season.” 

By “the economic use of honey” I 
assume that the program committee 
had in mind the various ways in 
which the honey crop of the coun- 
try is consumed. We know all too 
little about the actual quantities of 
honey used in various ways and for 
different purposes, but I will attempt 
an analysis of such information as 
we have. 

In the first place, the largest single 
group of honey buyers is unquestion- 
ably the packers or bottlers. After 
talking with some of the best in- 
formed men in the industry, I be- 
lieve that 45 to 50 percent of the 
honey crop of the country—perhaps 
80 to 90 million pounds in the av- 
erage year—is finally bottled or 
packed in glass or tin containers for 
retail sale. This would include the 
honey packed by beekeepers as well 
as by commercial packers who are 
not themselves beekeepers. And I do 
not know anyone brash enough to 
attempt to segregate the figures be- 
tween the two groups. For that mat- 
ter, in which group would a bee- 


keeper fall who has several hundred 
colonies of his own, but who also 
buys honey from his neighbors, and 
who puts up as attractive a pack as 
any commercial packer who is not 
a beekeeper? 
Bakers are Largest Users After 
Packers 

Apart from the honey taken by 
packers, the largest use for honey is 
in the baking field. So far as I can 
learn bakers take around 30 percent 
of the honey produced, or 50 million 
pounds on the average. A few years 
ago, the American Honey Institute 
stated that one syndicated formula 
for honey-crushed-wheat bread was 
taking around 6 million pounds of 
honey a year. The organization re- 
sponsible for that formula is no 
longer in existence, but crushed- 
wheat bread is still taking millions 
of pounds of honey. 

The future of the use of honey in 
bread is tied up to a considerable 
extent with the hearings held by the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
August of this year in connection 
with the proposed standards or defi- 
nitions for many types of bread 
Among these was honey bread. 
Those of you who have followed 
these hearings in the bee journals 
and elsewhere know that leaders in 
the baking industry present at these 
hearings exhibited a most encourag- 
ing interest in and approval of 
breads in which a reasonable pro- 
portion of honey is a component part 
After hearing the enthusiastic com- 
ments of fellow bakers, one promi- 
nent baker, who is a leading official 
in the American Bakers’ Association 
but whose firm had not been putting 
out a honey bread, sent a wire to his 
firm telling the organization to start 
at once putting out a bread contain- 
ing honey. 

Honey Content Required for “Honey 
Bread” Still Unsettled 

The point at issue in the hearings 
before the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration related to the percentage of 
honey that must be included in 
bread if it is to be allowed to bear 
the label “honey bread’’. The Food 
and Drug Administration proposed 
that honey bread, honey rolls, or 
honey buns should include a mini- 
mum of 16 percent of honey solids 
(nearly 20 per cent liquid honey) 
and no other sugar. Few bakers at 
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present are using more than 4 per- 
cent honey solids in their bread and 
many are using less than 4 percent 
liquid honey. The wide variation in 
the percentage of honey used by 
bakers in breads sold under the la- 
bel “honey bread’’, and the fact that 
much bread sold as “honey bread’”’ 
actually contains less than 2 percent 
of honey, is evidence of the need for 
some standard definition. 

It was pointed out by bakers pres- 
ent at the Food and Drug hearings, 
however, that in a mechanized shop 
under commercial practices if much 
more than 4 percent of honey is used 
in bread there is difficulty in con- 
trolling the enzymatic action of the 
honey, that the sticky dough is diffi- 
cult to work, and that unless mild- 
tlavored honeys are used a bread 
containing a large proportion of hen- 
ey may have an unpleasant flavor 
that would lessen consumer accept- 
ance. Further, too much honey gives 
a “rubbery” crust to the bread. It 
was also brought out at the hearings 
that commercial bakers feel that 
sugars other than honey are neces- 
sary to aid in controlling fermenta- 
tion in the baking. Commercial bak- 
ers were a unit in agreeing that a 
mechanized shop could not handle 
doughs containing 16 percent of 
honey. 

No report is expected on this 
matter from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for at least two or three 
months, but it is a decision that will 
be awaited with both interest and 
anxiety by thousands of beekeepers 
who have in the past sold honey to 
bakers. 


Other Baked Goods Made with 
Honey 

Bakers use honey in many other 
products than bread. Among these 
one of the most important is graham 
crackers, and many firms put out a 
graham cracker with the phrase 
“Honey flavored’ printed on the 
label. Honey seems to blend especial- 
ly well with graham and other dark 
flours. (For making bread, however, 
many commercial bakers are now 
purchasing white to light amber 
honeys of mild flavor, and using 
them in white breads.) Honey jum- 
bles of various kinds have an active 
sale in some sections. Honey pecan 
rolls are featured by many small 
bakers. And occasionally, as an 
especial treat, a baker will advertise 
pumpkin pies made with honey. 

The value of honey in baked goods 
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is due to a great extent to the levu- 
lose present in honey. This is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic and has a pro- 
nounced effect in retarding the dry- 
ing of baked products. Those of you 
who make honey fruit cakes for 
Christmas, for example, probably 
made them a month or more ago and 
set them away to cure, knowing that 
their flavor and texture would be 
improved by Christmas. 

During the past year several man- 
ufacturers have put out a cracker 
sandwich containing a filling of 
honey, either alone or mixed with 
peanut butter or cheese. Four or 
five of the sandwiches are wrapped 
in cellophane and sell for 5 cents. In 
some places they have a considera 
ble vogue at lunch counters. 


Comb Honey Now Relatively 
Unimportant 

Perhaps the proportion of comb 
honey in the honey crop of the coun- 
try has now dropped to 15 percent. 
And most of this is sold in the South 
in the form of “chunk” or “bulk 
comb” honey. 

In many of the large cities of the 
country, section comb, once the lead- 
ing form of honey, is now almost 
never seen except in specialty or 
health stores. 

Honey Candy is Still Popular 

Though millions of bars of candy 
containing honey are being sold ev- 
ery year, candy manufacturers are 
not using as much honey now as 
they did a few years ago. Some eight 
years ago, one large manufacturer 
of a popular honey bar was buying 
20 or 25 carloads of honey a year. 
That candy when fresh was delicious, 
but the hygroscopic nature of the 
honey in the bars asserted itself and 
so many unfavorable reactions re- 
sulted from bars that had stayed too 
long on store shelves that this bar is 
no longer being made. At least 20 
or 30 other bars containing honey 
are, however, still on the market, 
and some of them are increasing in 
popularity. Honey nougats have been 
popular longer than most other hon- 
ey candies, but candies in which 
honey is mixed with chocolate and 
various nuts are also widely sold. A 
few candy makers find it possible 
to put out a product in which honey 
is the only sweetening agent em- 
ployed; but usually some cane or 
corn sugar is used with the honey. 

Honey cured hams are not new, 
for honey was used to preserve and 
improve meats thousands of years 
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ago. During the last few years, how- 
ever, several large meat packers 
have become more_ enthusiastic 
about the use of honey, and numer- 
ous packing firms in the Central, and 
Plains States buy honey in large lots 
for curing hams. 


Honey Can be Used in Many 
Beverages 


The use of honey in fermented 
drinks is also not new, and in Eu 
rope hydromel (honey and water) 
is one of the oldest drinks known, 
even antedating malt drinks. It was 
supposed to be the celestial nectar of 
the gods. Honey brandy and honey 
champagne are still considered deli- 
cacies by connoisseurs, and in recent 
years many carloads of honey have 
gone to brewers. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar 
with the fact that in Ontario a few 
years ago the Ontario Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative, Ltd., turned 
over a large volume of surplus hon- 
ey, half a million pounds in all, to a 
firm for making wine, and the wine 
sold unusually well. In a research 
study a few years ago at the Michi- 
gan State College it was found that 
of the fruit juices studied honey im- 
proved the flavor of fermented cider 
the most and of grape juice the least, 
cherry juice occupying an interme- 
diate position. 

Several manufacturers of soft 
drinks have also experimented with 
the inclusion of honey in their form- 
ulas. For a while one large bottler 
bought honey in appreciable volume, 
but I do not know of any widely pop- 
ular soft drink that now contains 
honey. 

Various manufacturers have work- 
ed on the task of perfecting a honey 
butter, or a honey cream with a con- 
sistency of medium soft butter. The 
first trouble with such products is 
that they tend to grow rancid before 
they leave the grocers’ shelves unless 
the turnover is rapid or unless ex- 
ceptional care is taken to avoid de- 
terioration by keeping the honey 
butter under refrigeration. Such 
products may have a future, but more 
work needs to be done in developing 
a satisfactory formula or manufac- 
turing process. 

The same is true of the honey-pea- 
nut butter mixtures, which have 
been tried by many manufacturers in 
different parts of the United States 
The history of nearly all such prod- 
ucts is that the honey, being hygro- 
scopic, draws out the moisture from 
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the peanut butter, leaving a product 
that becomes hard and unpalatable 
before many weeks go by. Honey and 
peanut butter, with or without dairy 
butter, makes an exceptionally fine 
combination for a sandwich filling, 
however, and it is to be hoped that 
the mechanics of the mixture may 
be worked out more satisfactorily. 

Products made from tobacco do 
not now take as much honey as was 
the case a few years ago. Snuff man- 
ufacturers use relatively small quan- 
tities of strong, dark honey and cer- 
tain brands of chewing tobacco also 
include honey of a pronounced fla- 
vor in their composition. Some cigar 
manufacturers give their finer 
brands a honey bath, and until a 
year ago one of the more widely ad- 
vertised brands of cigarettes also 
went through a honey bath during 
the course of manufacture. 

On the Pacific Coast beekeepers 
are showing much interest in break- 
fast products which combine honey 
with puffed rice, puffed wheat, or 
corn flakes. These are sold packed in 
cellophane containers. I have tried 
them, and they are fine. Honey- 
processed cereals are also being 
manufactured in a small way in the 
Central States. If the sale of these 
products continues to increase in the 
same ratio that it has during the 
past year it is possible that before 
many years honey-processed break- 
fast foods may become a major out- 
let for honey. 

Honey in ice cream came into 
prominence during the first World 
War when many ice cream firms 
gladly turned to honey as a substi- 
tute sweetening for the sugar that 
was not obtainable. Some of the ice 
cream manufacturers became quite 
enthusiastic about honey ice cream, 
but shifted to a cheaper sweetening 
when the difference in price became 
appreciable. At the present time hon- 
ey ice cream is made chiefly by 
small firms, though even the larger 
ice cream manufacturers occasionally 
put out a “honey special’. Honey ice 
cream is a widely popular feature 
with a few manufacturers in the 
Central States, and could readily 
again become an important outlet 
for honey. 

There are many relatively minor 
uses for honey, such as in various 
cough and cold remedies, in curing 
the bowls of certain brands of pipes, 
and in chocolate sirup. The bland 
healing properties of honey are well 

Continued on page 787 
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Connecticut Winter Meeting Jubilee 


A Poison Squad Called to Consider Ways and Means to Save 
Bee Life During Spraying or Dusting of Fruit 


By E. R. Root 


In our September issue, page 566, 
we referred to the field day jubilee 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association in 
honor of its founder and its first 
president, Edward S. Andrus, 92 
years old and still going strong. 

Another meeting of the same or- 
ganization was held in Hartford on 
October 17 and 18. The afternoon of 
the first day was devoted to ways 
and means to prevent or mitigate the 
loss of bees through spraying or dust- 
ing of commercial orchards with ar- 
senical poisons. Those called into 
the conference were fruit growers, 
farmers, beekeepers, manufacturers 
of insecticides, entomologists, and in 
general, scientific men. Among the 
number were Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
Cornell, Jas. I. Hambleton of the 
U. S. Bee Culture Laboratories locat- 
ed at various points in the United 
States, and Allen Latham, former 
science teacher and past president of 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association. 

The conference was unique in that 
it was the first of its kind in any 
state to get all the parties interested 
to sit down for a round-table talk to 
discuss a very serious situation that 
is cropping out in many states of the 
Union, and it is to be hoped that 
there will be more like it in other 
states. 

The situation has become so bad in 
the State of New York that beekeep- 
ers, said Dr. E. F. Phillips, are mov- 
ing their bees away from the or- 
chards where dusting has been the 
rule. 

It is time, he said, to make the 
fruit grower come to the beekeeper 
and make him, the fruit grower, pay 
the price. Wild insects most seasons 
are of little value. Bees are the only 
solution to the pollination problem 

The case has been so alarming, 
said Jas. I. Hambleton of the U. S. 
Bee Laboratories, that he has been 
working cooperatively with several 
state experiment stations, particular- 
ly in Utah to study the extent of the 
damage and whether all dusting is 
destructive to bees. His report is 
given on page 685 of our last issue. 
It is there reported that the dusting 
of some crops does not kill bees, that 
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most of the losses are in fruit or- 
chards where dusting instead of 
spraying is practiced. 

Repellents are volatile and not 
permanent. The new _ insecticide, 
Phenothiazin, gives us some hope. 
It is destructive to the coddling moth 
and much less so to bees. It is repel- 
lent to them and they are less likely 
to take lethal doses. There is more 
trouble in dry seasons when bees 
want water because they will sip the 
poisoned dew on all plant life as well 
as the leaves of fruit trees. 

The sad thing is, that the fruit 
grower thinks the wild bees will do 
the necessary work of pollination. 

Allen Latham, science teacher and 
past president, has kept bees many 
years near a large fruit orchard and 
has experienced no losses of bees be- 
cause he took pains to be on friendly 
terms with the orchardist. He per- 
suaded him not to use dusting which 
scatters the fatal dose on all plant 
life. He makes it a point to see that 
the bees always have plenty of water. 

Other testimony showed that there 
was a greater loss of bees during a 
dry spring than when there was 
plenty of water available in ponds or 
streams. 

Sulphur dust, 20% to 80% arseni- 
cal dust, acts as a repellent and when 
used the loss of bees is not apparent. 

The entomologist, the state officers 
and the representative of the manu- 
facturer of insecticides, all showed 
a willingness to cooperate. 

A resolution was offered urging 
Government and State research work 
on the problem of saving bee life. 
Jas. I. Hambleton is already acting 
for Uncle Sam and has already be- 
gun research work. 


The Remedy 


It is to be hoped that the presi- 
dents or secretaries of the State 
Beekeepers’ Associations will follow 
the example of President Yates and 
Secretary Rost in calling a confer- 
ence of beekeepers’ state officials 
and fruit growers to a round-table 
discussion like that just held at Hart- 
ford. Friendly cooperation will do 
more than laws to lessen the evil. 
Beekeepers near orchards’ should 
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get the cooperation of their neighbor 
orchardists as has been done by Mr 
Latham. They should further see 
that their bees have a continuous 
supply of water all the spring and 
summer 

* — ’ On the 18th there were two ses- 
j ry} 75 9 - sions with a banquet in between. At 
, iy) ae 4 the morning and afternoon sessions 
i Rape “ld an ors Dr. Phillips was the chief speaker 
" 4 ; ; ; His first subject for the morning was 
“Preparing the Honey for Market” 
As our columns have shown, he de- 
plored the poor quality of honey 
beekeepers were sending to the mar 
ket. The honey is often overheated, 
not properly clarified, and when 
heated is kept hot too long. Not a 
high temperature for a very short 
time but a prolonged heat at a lowe 
temperature does harm. Again, 
ey should be properly strained at 
once before letting it stand in con- 
tainers. Particles of cocoons, parts of 
dead bees, and all foreign matter we 

1 slumgum, should be removed at 

before they taint the honey. He 
condemned in toto all methods of 
melting cappings and honey togeth 
er. He also condemned the flash or 
forced pressure filters because he 
held they removed colloids and other 
properties of honey. Both the cap- 
ping melters and the flash filters, he 
said, should be junked 

There are some who favor the 
capping and honey melters and oth- 
ers who use in a large way the 
filters recommended by Governmer 
chemists, Paine and Lothrop. 

In the afternoon he spoke on the 
“Past, Present and Future of Bee- 
keeping’. It was a masterly presen 
tation of a highly interesting history 
He spoke of Langstroth, A. I. Root, 
and Dr. Miller 

Of Langstroth, he said he was an 
interesting man, a great leader and 
investigator, a very different type 
of a leader than A. J. King of his 
day, who sought to discredit the fath 
er of American beekeeping and to 
prove that he was not the inventor of 


** 


Top picture: A part of the exhibit of bee 
supplies for defense by Claude L. Yates, of 
Hartford, Conn., in the room where the 
bee sessions were held. 

Second picture: Allen Latham, oldest liv- 
ing president of the Connecticut Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, holding the birthday cake 
for the 50th Anniversary. The other and 
later presidents also present are named by 
the cards they hold 

Bottom picture: Editor E. R. Root sand- 
wiched between two “big shots” of beedom, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips of Cornell Universi 
the left, and Jas. I. Hambleton of the 
Bee Culture Laboratories, on the right 
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the bee space. Dr. Phillips explained 
how, in Philadelphia, the bee space 
came to Mr. Langstroth like a flash 
in the night; how he could hardly 
wait till morning when he could 
have a hive built with this principle. 
Of this invention Langstroth wrote in 
1851: “If this works out as I think it 
will it will revolutionize beekeeping 
throughout the world.” 

All the hives up to this time were 
tall. Langstroth, with another stroke 
of genius, made his hives relatively 
flat as he saw that the box honey of 
that day should be close to the brood 
The wisdom of that decision is shown 
in that such a hive can be tiered up 
to accommodate a large or small 
colony and is just right for the ex- 
tractor 

He mentioned how A. I. Root, an 
early disciple of Langstroth, in 1867 
produced so much honey that he 
conceived the idea of building a 
cistern to hold it. 

He referred to Dr. C. C. Miller as 
a great teacher and a leader; to Mr 
Jas. Heddon, also a leader but whose 
ideas were bad. 

He referred to the need of a pure 
food law when honey was adulterat- 
ed with glucose; of how in 1906 such 
a law was passed; of how comb hon- 
ey during the first World War gave 
way to extracted. _ 

At the banquet Dr. H. W. Furness 
showed moving pictures of the sum- 
mer meeting. Allen Latham, the 
oldest past president of the Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers’ Association, was 
presented with a 50th anniversary 
birthday cake. See previous page 
Other past presidents who were pres- 
ent are shown by the cards they hold 





What Massachusetts is Doing to Pre- 
vent Bees from Being Poisoned 
We have been urging beekeepers 

to follow up alleged cases of bees 

being poisoned by arsenical dusts and 
sprays. We have reported above what 

Connecticut is doing and now it ap- 

pears that the Massachusetts Depart- 

ment of Conservation at the behest 


Discussing the merits of a 
device that takes the sting 
out of bee culture. Left to 
right, Prof. L. B. Crandall of 
the Extension Department of 
the University of Connecti- 
cut, Dr. E. F. Phillips, of 
Cornell University; FE. R. 
Root, Claude L. Yates, Pres 
of the Connecticut Beekeep- 
ers’ Association.—Photo cour- 
tesy of the Hartford Daily 
Courant. 
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of the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association has distributed this year 
to more than 200 moth superintend- 
ents throughout the state instructions 
for the use of creosote in arsenical 
sprays. The use of creosote was ex- 
plained in Gleanings, page 310, May 
issue. It is stated that one pint of 
creosote to each 100 gallons of spray 
mixture will act as an effective re- 
pellent. 

A summary of the reports of this 
work have come and here is the re 
sult: j 


The creosote was used in more than 
three hundred eighty thousand (380,000) 
gallons of arsenical spray mixture for the 
protection of foliage of shade, forest and 
orchard trees all over the eastern half of 
the State. No serious burning of foliage 
was reported. Where slight burning of foli- 
age was observed the creosote did not ap- 
pear to mix into the solution, indicating 
inadequate agitation. The repellent did not 
stop the gypsy moth caterpillars from eat- 
ing the poison. Other species of caterpil- 
lars stopped eating for one or two days 
after which they ingested the poisoned 
foliage and died. The spray caused dis- 
comfort to the operators when in contact 
with the face or arms, indicating that they 
should wear some protection or avoid con- 
tact with the mixture. Olive oil was report- 
ed to prevent this discomfort 

Where all spray agencies have this year 
been persuaded to include creosote in 
their arsenical sprays the usual depletion 
of hives during the summer has disap- 
peared, no traces of arsenical poisoning 
have been found, and a good yield of hon- 
ey has been secured. In other towns where 
no repellent was used discouraging arseni- 
cal losses are reported by the members of 
the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation 

The work is to be continued and the 
general use of this bee repellent indicated 
for next year 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Conservation and the cooperating 
moth superintendents deserve hearty 
commendation for this practical and 
intelligent assistance to agriculture. 

What Massachusetts has done 
other states should do 


HONEY --- 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH SWEET 


A VARIETY OF FORMS~ COLORS-FLAVORS 







Exhibits at the Conference of the Southern Federation of Beekeepers, Lynchburg, Va. Oct 
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Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation 


Report of Convention, Lynchburg, Va., October 21 and 22 
By H. H. Root 


This Southern States Federation is 
made up of beekeepers from the fol- 
lowing states: 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Arizona 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland Virginia 

These beekeepers have much in 
common. In much of this territory 
most of the honey is consumed in the 
state in which it is produced. 

The majority of the package bee 
shippers live in the South. This does 
not mean, of course, that there are 


Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


no beekeepers living in these sixteen 
states who buy package bees. 

Because tupelo, poplar, sourwood 
and other honeys produced in these 
states are rich in levulose, and there- 
fore granulate slowly, there is more 
emphasis on bulk comb honey in the 
South than in other parts of the 
country. Just in passing, it is grati- 
fying that so much of this honey is 
now being packaged in glass instead 
of tin. 

While it is not true that bees in 
these states are wintered without 
care or preparation, yet it is rare 
that extra protection is needed. 

The convention at Lynchburg, in- 
stead of being primarily made up of 


VIRGINIA 


HONEY 


_ Try Honey On Your Apple Pie 


— -- 


Bulk comb honey is popular in many of the southern and southeastern states. The extract- 

ed honey poured over the comb is usually rich in levulose and therefore slow to granulate. 

Most of the exhibits featured bulk comb. Another Virginia exhibit featured honey and 
apples—a happy combination. 
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a program primarily for bee ship- 
pers, was very well balanced and 
stressed honey and honey production. 
Let no one imagine that all southern 
honey is dark or strong. Some of the 
lightest, mildest honey in the whole 
country is produced in the South. 
These Southern honey producers are 
to be congratulated for their efforts 
in selling locally, thus saving enor- 
mous freights, and for insisting on 
good prices. 

In the absence of A. V. Dowling, 
President of the Association, and as 
the Vice-president also was unable 
to attend, L. M. Dewey, of Merritt 
Island, Florida, presided. Mr. Dewey 
made a good presiding officer. The 
sessions during the day were held in 
the Armory; those in the evening at 
Hotel Virginian. 

Many of the states sent exhibits of 
honey mounted on shelves of plate 
glass with electric lights inside. The 
general effect was very beautiful. 
One of the two Virginia exhibits 
made up of fruit and honey, with 
electric lights shining through the 
revolving central portion, attracted 
the attention of everyone. In the up- 
per left-hand corner of page 758 it 
should be noted that the term “health 
sweet” is under taboo of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

A. H. Teske, Blacksburg, Virginia, 
in his address, ‘“‘Bees in Virginia Or- 
chards”’, proved that he was a great 
friend of the bees, and that he under- 
stood fully the absolute necessity of 
strong colonies of bees for pollinat- 
ing fruit blossoms. He proved also 
that he is a good orator, although 
he arrived the second day of the 
meeting instead of the first, as sched- 
uled. In telling the reason why, Mr. 
Teske told a story of an absent- 
minded professor who drove his au- 
tomobile to Roanoke, then forgot 
that he drove, and went back home 
on the train. Missing the automobile, 
he went back by train to Roanoke to 
get it, and thoughtlessly bought a 
round-trip ticket! Some decided that 
Mr. Teske, himself, was the absent- 
minded professor in the story. 

Lynn M. Dewey made so good a 
presiding officer that the nominating 
committee promptly’ recommended 
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him for President of the Southern 
State Beekeepers’ Federation. At the 
banquet, the report of the committee 
was accepted. 


The following are the officers for 
the coming year: 


1. President: 
L. M. 
Fla. 
2. Vice President: 
I. B. Wilson, Powhatan, Va. 
3. Secretary-Treasurer: 
J. M. Allison, Nashville, Tenn 
4. State Vice-Presidents: 
E. Guy LeStourgeon, Texas 
W. C. Collier, Arizona. 
E. E. Scholl, Oklahoma. 
Irving E. Long, Missouri. 
H. C. McGregor, Arkansas. 
E. C. Bessonet, Louisiana. 
M. S. Fortune, Mississippi. 
H. H. Laidlaw, Alabama. 
Leslie Lewis, Florida. 
A. V. Dowling, Georgia. 
C. L. Adams, South Carolina. 
P. G. Craddock, North Carolina 
George J. Abrams, Maryland. 
H. W. Weatherford, Virginia. 
Program Committee: 
E. S. Prevost, South Carolina. 
(Clemson College, S. C.) 
P. G. Craddock, North Carolina. 
(State Dept. Agri., Raleigh, 


Dewey, Merritt Island, 


N. C. 

W. B. Cash, Georgia. 
Legislative Committee: 

G. J. Abrams, Maryland. 

W. E. Anderson, Louisiana. 

T. W. Burleson, Texas. 

R. W. Foster, Florida. 

A. H. Ezell, South Carolina. 


. Nashville, Tenn. has been select- 

ed as the place for the next meet- 
ing. The time to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Southern 
Conference and announced as 
soon as possible through the jour- 
nals. 
The Secretary will find out what 
space and facilities will be avail- 
able for the honey show to be 
held with the meeting and work 
out the arrangement and details 
for the honey show with the Pro- 
gram Committee and State Vice- 
Presidents in time for each state 
to do its part. 


The principal speakers at the Conference are shown at the right in 
the following order: 


Ist row: Left to right, J. I. Hambleton, L. 


M. G. Dadant. 


W. Parks, G. P. Walton, Dr. H. H. Laidlaw, 


2nd row: A. H. Teske, R. W. Lane, Dr. C. E. Burnside, Mrs. Harriett Grace, A. D. Hiett. 


3rd row: 
H. A. Stiles 
4th row: 


M. 8S. Fortune, Mrs. Walter Kelley, Mrs. R. W. House, Miss Janet Cameron, 


D. V. Marshall F, B. Meacham, H~J. Clay, Robert Easter. 
5th row: E. S. Prevost, H. W. Weatherford, L. M. D 


ewey. 

















After I found that my bees had got 
their queen, and no mistake, my 
anxiety for them was a little relieved, 
and I had no doubt that, under my 
careful management, they would yet 
come out all right. To make all sure, 
I fed them the honey I had strained 
them out of, thinking it would be bet- 
ter for them to take it back after they 
had got strong again. 

Of course the frames had to be 
taken out occasionally, to see that 
they were all right, and to get an oc- 
casional glimpse of that mysterious 
queen once more 

Mr. Langstroth’s description of an 
observatory hive had quite captivat- 
ed my fancy, and as soon as I could 
get one made to my satisfaction, my 
small colony were compelled to spare 
their best comb of brood for that pur- 
pose, and anxiously we watched for 
a queen-cell. It was several days be- 
fore that curiosity appeared, but it 
did at last, and it was hard to say who 
paid the most attention to it, the bees 
or ourselves. But they had the advan- 
tage over us, as they, as they could 
poke their heads into it incessantly 
whilst we were forbidden the coveted 
privilege of seeing what were the 
wonderful contents of that cradle 
of royalty. Here we were doomed 
to a little disappointment, as my 
wife one day informed me that they 
had left the queeh-cell, and that 
it contained— just nothing at all! As 
they had been at work at it only a 
few days, I was compelled to go to 
Langstroth again for a solution of the 
difficulty. Sure enough, he does men- 
tion that bees, like other folks, some- 
times make mistakes, but wn/ike other 
folks, they are always willing to cor- 
rect them, if an opportunity is of- 
fered in the shape of new brood- 
comb. This we furnished them with, 
and they went to work anew and 
made a better royal cell, and all 
seemed right 

I will here mention an occurence 
which I should like to know if it is 
common. In capping one of the work- 
er cells, which was near the glass, 
they had made the glass form a part 
of the capping, so that we could see 
plainly the operation of the larva 
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A. I. Root’s Twice-Told Tale 


The Romance of His Beginnings in Bee Culture 


3 


even after it had been sealed up. I 
was quite elated at this, as I could 
thus have an opportunity of seeing 
the whole process. But from some 
unknown cause, after I had watched 
its movements about two days, I 
think, the cell was changed so as to 
obstruct the view. In that time the 
head had nearly approached the 
glass, and seemed to be moving slow- 
ly almost incessantly. 

Our queen did hatch, although it 
was so late in the season that she 
probably never left the hive. She was 
hunted up and admired by all our 
friends; her majestic gait, and the 
homage paid her by the workers, 
were fully observed, until I got an 
idea that an Italian queen, in her 
stead, would be just about the desid- 
eratum. 

From the American Agriculturist I 
learned that our friend, as I thought 
he must be after reading his work, 
L. L. Langstroth, still lived, and had 
Italian queens for sale; but on writing 
him he informed me that my project 
would be quite expensive and quite 
sure to fail, but that he could furnish 
me a queen to be put into a full 
swarm as well late in the season as 
at any other time, or perhaps better 

Well, as I had got the Italian queen 
fever I was bound to have one; $20 
was a big price to pay for a single 
bee, as my friends expressed it, but 
I thought that in bees as in other 
things the best was generally the 
cheapest and surest; and so away 
goes the $20 greenback with an anx- 
iety and impatience for the result 
not equaled by any other transaction 
where several hundred were at stake 

The days at length passed as days 
always do, I believe, and a reply 
came, and, shortly after, the tiny 
movable-frame-hive, and the beauti- 
ful little strangers as kind and gentle 
as kittens. 

At first, great preparations were 
made in a room on purpose to open 
the little hive before a window, as 
we supposed of course they would fly, 
but not a bee moved off from the 
combs; they were taken out and 
looked at, handled, caressed. and 

Continued on page 784) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 

On Monday morning, October 27, fins—piping hot—with pure honey 
the first mail delivery brought re- . man! 
quests from 142 Home Economics “Honey, you know, is a whole- 
teachers for honey recipes gratis, and some, natural sweet—a splendid en- 
orders for “Old Favorite Honey Reci- ergy source—a highly nutritional 


pes” from 21 teachers. On Monday 
morning, November 3, the first mail 
delivery brought requests from 172 
Home Economics teachers for ma- 
terial on honey gratis, and 25 teach- 
ers purchased copies of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes’. One supervisor of 
Home Economics teaches in one of 
the western states asked for several 
copies of the book. She supervises 
550 school cafeterias in the state that 
feed 60,000 daily—1,200 cooks. Be- 
sides, about 600 individuals through- 
out the nation ordered and paid for 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes’ dur- 
ing October. 
eee 

If you did not receive a copy of 
INSTITUTE INKLINGS and would 
like one, we will be pleased to send 
you a copy if you let us know. One 
cannot afford to miss reading this 
copy. It is full of suggestions on mar 
keting honey. 


eee 

November 1—Pledges from hon- 
ey producers for 1942 are already 
coming into the Institute. One man 


sent in dues for five years 
eee 

One of the large meat packing 
companies wrote: “‘As you are able 
to recommend various glazes using 
honey, kindly pass along the infor- 
mation that you can. Perhaps we can 
tie it in also with our recipe going 
cut with the hams.” 

eee 

Did you tune in to the program 
‘Portia Faces Life’’ on Monday, Oc- 
tober 27. Miss Katherine Marsh, Food 
Expert for General Foods, discussed 
the good qualities of honey. Follow- 
ing are a few excerpts from the 
script: 

“Its so good I featured it in my 
food column in today’s Parkerstown 
Herald. So get set for something 
mighty ‘sweet to eat’. Tender, tasty 
muffins made with Post’s Forty Per 
Cent Brand Flakes! And what a treat 
these miffins are .. . with their crisp, 
chewy crust, delicate texture and 
rich, nut-like flavor! 

“Tmagine luscious Post’s Bran muf 


food for your family. 

“So, mother ... why not delight 
your family with muffins and honey 
for dinner? Serve Post’s Bran Flakes 


as breakfast cereal—regularly. Re- 
member ‘Life is swell—when 
you keep well!’ ” 

e®*ee* 


Because of the article on ‘“‘Old Fa- 
vorite Honey Recipes” in the August 
issue of “The Glass Packer’’, a re- 
quest for the book has come from a 
large firm in London, England. 

eee 

A letter from Mr. John A Logan, 
President of the National Association 
of Food Chains, enclosed October is- 
sue of “TIPS AND TOPICS”, Home 
Economics sheet, which was distrib- 
uted by the Grand Union Company 
(which operates in New York State 
and New England) among approxi- 
mately 115,000 Grand Union custo- 
mers. One-eighth of the October is- 
sue is devoted to honey. 

eee 

Your attention is called to an elab- 
orate plan for merchandising honey 
developed and being carried out by 


the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company. They have arranged for 
special displays (with honey as a 


“traffic item’’ where everybody can 
see it) and with special posters, price 
cards, etc., for use in the stores. This 
is a well-coordinated plan, developed 
after starting in a small way in one 
branch, and is proving very effective 
in increasing sales of honey. 

ees 

Lever Brothers, manufacturers of 

Spry, are sending out full sheets with 
pictures to newspapers all over the 
country giving recipe for Honey Ap- 
ple Dumplings and Sauce. 

eee 


The Director of the Food Service 
Department of the Borden Company 
has just written us that she plans to 
make up some new recipes for their 
News Reels and states that she wil! 
certainly keep honey in mind as an 
ingredient and give jt publicity 
whenever possible 
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GIFT-WRAPPED HONEY FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
By G. A. Pauli 

As the holidays appear on the 
horizon and thoughts of greetings and 
gifts flash through everyone’s mind, 
the beekeeper has an opportunity to 
extend his sales by placing his honey 
in the endless chain of merchandise, 
gift-wrapped in red, green, and gold 

A few years ago one of my cus- 
tomers, after buying some ten-pound 
pails of honey, asked how it could 
best be sent as Christmas gifts to 
some of his friends and relatives. 
“You see’, he said, ‘“‘most of my folks 
live back in Missouri, where I came 
from. My mother and my youngest 
brother still live on the old home 
place, and my other brother and my 
sisters, too, live not very far from 
there Usually, they have a grand 
old re-union on Christmas at the 
home place I am thinking about 
sending a bucket of honey to each one 
of them, and one to Uncle John.” 

At this point I suggested that we 
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wrap each pail in holiday wrapping 
paper. This was done and fancy rib 
bons were tied around. With indi- 
vidual greeting cards attached to 
each, the pails were boxed and 
shipped, carrying the _ inscription, 
“Do not open until Christmas’’. 

My customer was more than pleas- 
ed with this cooperation. The pails 
of honey proved to be real messen- 
gers, which has been evident by the 
number of orders for honey from this 
place. Each Christmas since then, I 
have put up and shipped gift-wrapped 
honey 

Pueblo, Colorado. 

eee 
SURPLUS POLLEN 
By Eldon Martin 

Several plans have been worked 
out to induce bees to store great sur- 
pluses of honey but until recently not 
much thought has been directed to 
pollen. It is not my intention to give 
any tried or proven method to get 
a surplus of pollen but to only sug- 
gest that it might be possible, if we 
direct our attention to this very im- 
portant part of good beekeeping. 

My plan is as follows: When a good 
pollen flow starts pick out the 
frames that have sealed brood and 
put them below an excluder next to 
the bottom-board, leaving plenty of 
pollen frames, honey, and unsealed 
brood with the queen above the ex- 
cluder. Add an empty hive body with 
good worker comb to take care of 
the queen, on top. This constitutes 
the use of three hive bodies. As the 
young brood hatches out below the 
excluder the bees should store a sur- 
plus of pollen there. 

The next step is to consolidate the 
gains into as few hive bodies as nec- 
essary and when the main honey 
flow starts, pick out a few colonies 
and super them with hive bodies of 
pollen frames instead of empty combs 
It might be necessary to use only 
eight or nine frames to a body to 
allow the bees to draw the cells out 
to greater length in order that some 
honey might be stored on top of the 
pollen to preserve it indefinitely. 

Sechrist says, in his plan for a 
clear brood nest with a double hive 
body, that one mistake that quite a 
few beekeepers make is that they 


The ordinary 10-1b. pail 
made festive - looking, 
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allow the queen to stay in the upper 
hive body too long and the lower 
chamber becomes clogged with pol- 
len. The plan I have outlined invites 
this very condition 

It must be remembered that it 
takes three hive bodies, strong colo- 
nies, and a pollen flow before the 
main honey flow starts, to give this 


plan a trial. I will admit that I 
have never tried it out as I am lo- 
cated in a very good pollen locality 


and have seen my bees run short on 
pollen but very few times 

The main objection to induce 
the bees to gather and seal pollen 
over with honey to preserve it so it 
can be used at will by the beekeeper 
at a later date when needed 

Goodwater, Missouri 

eee 
“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH”, BUT 
NOT HONEY 


1S 


By Clarence Tontz 
The recent article by E. R. Root 
concerning honey being sold by the 
Chicken-in-the-Rough Syndicate was 
of particular interest to me because 


Oklahoma City is the home or 
“roosting” place of the famous ‘mil 
lion dollar plate” that sells for 50c 
Mr. Beverly Osborne, owner of the 


syndicate, 
rocketing 

In a recent letter I asked Mr. I. C 
Ownbey, of Oklahoma City, who is 
general manager of the syndicate, a 
few questions on honey which is an 
important item in their business 

An excerpt fram Mr. Ownbey’s 
letter reads as follows: ‘“‘We have no 
particular preference as to the kind 
of honey, but it must be good. We 
use honey in this service because it 
not only is good but very healthful 
If everyone would always eat just 
one ounce of honey with any meat 
dish, it will aid digestion, they will 
therefore feel better and will conse 
quently come back and eat at the 
same place again. In other words, we 
actually look to the point of insuring 
that every order of Chicken-in-the 
Rough might be approved by the 
O!’ stomach.” 

It is easy to realize that Mr. Own 
bey knows what he is talking about 
when he states the value of honey to 


has a business that is sky- 


the syndicate. With every order of 
Chicken-in-the-Rough one ounce of 
honey is included. No other sweet is 
ever substituted. During 1940 one 


million, two hundred forty thousand 
orders of Chicken-in-the-Rough were 
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sold by the combined franchise oper- 
ation scattered over the United 
States. According to the above fig 
ures, over a million meals sold by 
this franchise in 1940 were topped 
off with honey. Already during the 
present year almost two million 
meals, with an ounce of honey pres 
ent at each, have been sold by the 
franchise. With their business rapid 
ly increasing, the franchise will be in 


the market for an increased amount 
of honey. The favorable publicity 
given to honey by this syndicate is 
no small item 


The success of this syndicate sug 
gests marketing possibilities for bee 


keepers. Show the sales figures of 
this company to some chain restau 
rant owners and perhaps you will 
find them using all the honey you 
can supply. The field has especially 
good possibilities because too few 


restaurant owners use honey at pres 
ent 
Crescent, Okla 


eee 
DYNAMITE IN RESISTANT 


STOCK 
By Chas. A. Reese 
Ohio State Apiarist 


The dependence on resistant stock 
by beekeepers seems to lead them to 
believe that they can become a littl 
more careless in handling their ma 
terials We have felt all the time 
that this had dynamite in it because 
of the psychological effect on many 
individuals who did believe that this 
would solve some of their problems 
Many individuals do not take into 
consideration the possibility of super 
sedure which brings about a change 
in the stock and the result that 
through their lack of continual care 
ful manipulations they find their api 
ary very badly polluted with AFB. I 
have been accused of not being in ac 
cord with the program, which is en 
tirely an error. The part about which 
I have been much concerned is the 
fact that individuals here in Ohio will 
put too much dependence on this 
stock and before they realize it will 
have their equipment badly polluted 
Hambleton’s Conservative Statement 

At the Tri-State Meeting at Ango 
la, Indiana, Aug. 6-8, 1941, Mr. Ham 
bleton brought out a point that I have 
maintained for a number of years, 
that AFB was far more virulent in 
the northern states than in the south 
When I proposed this theory a num- 
ber of vears ago, those who were 
concerned could not see it that way 


is 
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My observations have been through 
experience in the South as well as 
here in the North that it was quite 
evident that there were some factors 
that had not been determined as yet, 
that brought about such a condition 
and I think at the Tri-State Meeting 
that Mr. Hambleton handled that 
statement very nicely. He led me to 
believe, as well as others with whom 
I have discussed it, that bees showing 
resistance in the South might be very 
susceptible in the North. 

One of the things about which I 
have been very much concerned is 
the fact that outside of work done in 
Wyoming, Iowa, and some in Wiscon 
sin, there have been, no projects con- 
ducted in some of the heaviest pro- 
ducing areas of the Mid-West. I have 
maintained that it would be necessa 
ry to conduct this research over a 
period of years before making real 
definite statements 

The conservative statements of Mr 
Hambleton and Mr. Reese are timely. Too 
many beekeepers have the idea that fully 
resistant stock has come. This psychology 
has become so general that it is worse 
than dynamite in its effect on the indus- 
try. State bee inspectors have complained 
time and again that they are handicapped 
in their work. The promoters of these ex- 
periments never intended this.—Editor 


eee 
I MADE ’EM MYSELF 


By Benjamin Nielsen 
“They laughed when I said L could 
play.’”’ Remember the old advertising 
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slogan concerning the man who had 
secretly learned to play the piano? 
Well, they laughed at me when I said 
I could cook; and all the while [ was 
measuring and mixing, first this one 
and that one taunted, “Bet they 
won't be any good.” “That isn’t the 
way Mom does it.’’—and so on and 
on. But when they broke them open 
and applied plenty of butter and 
honey their tunes changed to, “Gee, 
these muffins aren’t half bad.”’ “‘They 
are really good.” and “Dad CAN 
cook!”’ And from the Missus, ‘‘You’ll 
have to do this again!” 

First, I measured about one-third 
cup of lard and the same amount of 
honey and beat them together until 
they were well mixed. Then I beat 
one egg and added it to the lard, and 
honey. Then in went about one and 
one-fourth cups of milk. I measured 
one cup of flour and added three 
teaspoons of baking powder, and a 
half teaspoon of salt. Next a cup of 
yellow cornmeal. I added all of 
these and started to mix. At this 
point, our young daughter who is in- 
terested in 4-H cooking advised, 
“Better stop. stirring, Dad. Just 
enough to dampen your dry ingredi- 
ents is best. If you over-mix you'll 
have peaked ones with tunnels in 
them.’ So I took her advice. Then I 
slid them into a fairly hot oven, 400 
degrees, and baked them about 2v 
minutes. 

Try them, brother 
They're good eating. 

Aurora, Nebr 


beekeepers. 


Left: They are coming 
along just fine. 
Below: My cornmeal 


muffins. 
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JUST A DAY’S WORK 


By John G. Jessup 

Moving and expanding the bee 
business requires new locations in a 
community where we are not ac- 
quainted. Armed with a county map 
and recommendations from the Coun- 
ty Agent we roam the highways and 
byways of this level Iowa farm coun- 
try searching for the ideal bee loca- 
tion. To us this mean4a good wind- 
break on the north and west, a little 
shade but not too dense, a creek near 
by to provide water so the bees will 


not bother the stock tanks, and all 
within fifteen miles of home 
This seems a likely spot! We in 


quire at the farm house, follow the 
farmer to a distant field and try a 
hand at our salesmanship. The bees 
will increase the yield of clover seed, 
they are needed for fruit, and will 
provide plenty of honey for the fam- 
ily. But he doesn’t go in for clover 
seed or fruit and no offer of honey 
and cash rent will influence him. He 
might get stung—a possibility we 
‘an do nothing but admit Better 
luck next time! 

After driving around another half 
dozen sections we find another spot. 
The same procedure follows, this man 


shows interest and seems about to 
say “Bring along your bees!” ‘Are 
there any bees near you?’ we ask 


‘Oh yes, a fellow just over the hill 
has 75 hives.’ And another good 
location has to be passed up. One 
can never guess by driving the high- 
way how many bees there are in the 
country. So we move our searching 
operations three or four miles from 
our fellow beekeeper’s yard and start 
over again. And so the day goes by 
At one place the renter must con- 
sult his landlord, at another the mere 
mention of bees seems reason enough 
to be thrown off the farm. We as- 
sume these people definitely do not 
like bees. As we drive on we see a 
lone beehive sitting on a stump. Here 
must be a man who is not afraid of 
bees Sure enough he agrees bees 
are good to have on any farm. They 
help the clover seed crop and the 
fruit crop. He did have one colony 
but they died out in the spring. We 
look at the combs in the hive and 
find them rotten with AFB. While 
this is the only colony here, there is 
sure to be more disease in the neigh- 
borhood. If we put bees here, the 
locality will have to be inspected for 
AFB. 
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There is a beekeeper with 10 o1 
15 colonies near here so we will stop 
and get acquainted. He might give 
us a tip on where to locate a yard. 
Sure enough, he a very friendly 
fellow and tells us of two farmers 
who would like to have bees. We 
drive directly to one of them on our 
way home. It is one of the best loca- 
tions we have ever seen anywhere, 
surrounded on the north, west, and 
south by high hills covered with trees 
The location for the bees is level 
bluegrass sod with a few shade trees 
The road to the highway is level and 
a creek for water supply is close at 
hand An ideal location which we 
never would have found except for 
the tip by the man who knows 

As we drive home we conclude the 
best way to hunt for bee locations is 
to ask for tips. And if a small bee- 
keeper is suspected of harboring dis- 
ease it may be more advantageous to 
go in with him and clean up than to 
locate elsewhere in the neighborhood. 


eee 
SECOND GLANCES 


is 


By C. M. Isaacson 

How Can I Get a Good Price for 
My Honey?” That title Mr. Morse 
has picked out (page 677) voices the 
query of so many of us I believe 
we dream of it at times. This article 
is more than usually replete with 
mistakes often made and suggestions 
for remedying them We have had 
many good articles on the subject 
it now is up to us to carry out some 
of the remedies—and soon. That last 
paragraph by Mr. Morse a truce 
one. 

The November Gleanings has 
eral fine articles on this subject, 
posing of our honey crop. David 
speaks in plain language in his, 
there more than a little 
what he says (page 680). We too 
often fail to take advantage of op- 
portunities to publicize honey and 
bees Maybe we shouldn't exactly 
‘“holker”’, but we should talk loudly 
and often enough for the consuming 
public to hear us 

That is a concise but explicit ac 
count of how to produce fancy queens, 


is 


sev 
dis- 
Day 
and 
truth in 


is 


on page 682, and the clear pictures 
go far towards making the method 
plain. The advice against indiscrim 


inate annual requeening is, I believe, 
good. In my own case, I used to hold 
firmly with yearly replacing of every 
queen, but 1 am more and more lean- 
ing to what might be called “neces- 
sary” requeening—replacing at any 
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time, three weeks or three years, 
whenever any signs of failure or 
wearing out are noticed. The yearly 
method sacrifices too many good 
queens in favor of unknown quali- 
ties. 

Spray and dust poisoning being a 
serious problem in many localities, 
it is well to know that grasshopper 
bait is not a contributing factor of 
any importance (page 685)—its wide- 
spread use might make it very bad 
otherwise. Use of various repellents 
in orchard sprays evidently will still 
do the most towards avoiding loss 

Those considering the use of pack- 
age bees in place of wintering will 
find Mr. Braun’s comprehensive sum- 
mary of their respective values of 
considerable worth (page 686). As 
is clearly shown, both have their ad- 
vantages, but all things considered, 
over-wintered colonies give best re- 
sults—except perhaps in exceptional 
cases. The most serious drawback 
with packages seems to be the dan 
ger of heavy supersedure and con- 
sequent loss of crop. Winter loss is 
perhaps the main danger with keep- 
ing your bees the year through, but 
this can be often made up by division 
of strong colonies. 

Mrs. Nielsen gives us a reminder 
that the Christmas season is not too 
far off, with her honey fruit cake 
recipes (page 690). Every beekeep- 
er’s home should make use of them, 
and spread a few copies among their 
neighbors. 

There are a considerable number 
of facts for a short article in ‘‘Honey 
for Health” (page 692). We should 
familiarize ourselves with all of 
them. Several of the statements are 
striking, and if they can be proven 
by experience, deserve wider men 
tion. 

I believe that I will continue to 
quiet my bees by judicious use of 
smoke. I do not like the idea of get- 
ting whisky next to such a premium 
food as honey (page 693). It ‘re 
gusts me’’. 

Mr. Latham has certainly had an 
unfortunate experience with the Hoff 
man frame, but I think most of us 
have gone through some of th 
“grief” he tells about They have 
certain advantages, but, as he point 
out, the glue certainly piles up on 
them. But would his remedy of 
square edges do any good in supers, 
where to obtain thicker combs, wide 
spacing is used? It would seem that 
the only way to make things right 
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here is to scrape when the fit gets too 
bad. If done systematically, it takes 
less time than one would think. 

E. S. Miller’s method of requeen- 
ing should be worth trying (page 
699). As he says, a good queen is 
worth the time spent in introducing. 
As for the smoke method, I always 
clip queens when introducing, and I 
know that the method works— intro- 
ducing the queens, that is. After 
some trials, I am beginning to sus- 
pect that it makes for a higher per- 
centage of later supersedure, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Tontz’s item and pictures (page 
700) aptly show the difference be- 
tween a beekeeper and a keeper of 
bees. We need the former class. 

A. I. Root certainly expressed clear 
ly the intense interest aroused by bee- 
keeping. I have been “called in 
vain” to meals many a time myself; 
and I could almost feel myself be- 
coming sticky with him as he trans- 
ferred his bees. Beekeepers “speak 
the same language’ down through 
the years. 

The Institute News Notes are more 





than usually full with accounts of 
effective work accomplished (page 
715). I hope that beekeepers will 


respond in like manner. Your dol- 
lars will go a long, long way. 
Middle River, Minnesota. 
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“I'm afraid he'll never be 


a success with 
bees—he used to work on an ostrich farm.” 
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Remember this: More bees die dur- 
ing winter from lack of good stores 
than, from cold or lack of protection. 
Starvation losses occur mostly during 
early spring. 


eee 
Honey and water as an anti-freeze 
mixture for automobiles may come 


back into use this winter on account 
of the scarcity and high cost of com- 
mercial solutions for the purpose. 
For below zero a fifty-fifty mix of 
honey and hot water is safe, but be 
careful not to heat up the engine too 
quickly. Run the motor for two or 
three minutes, stop it and let the 
warm mix circulate and start the 
engine again. Be sure gaskets are 
tight. 


The Niagara Falls This conventbon 
Convention embracing the Na- 
tional Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, The American Honey 
Institute, The National Beekeepers’ 
Auxiliary, the Empire State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association, measured by 
the programs, the discussion of live 
topics, and the work done, was a 
success, thanks to the local commit- 
tee. The attendance at the banquet 
across the line in Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, was 270, above the average. 

A detailed report, of the work 
done in committee and pictures of 
the speakers, will be given in our 
next issue. The good fellowship be 
tween the Canadians and the so 
called Americans was marked. 

The only criticism heard was that 
the scientific papers were too long 
and too technical, and put some bee 
keepers to sleep. There was no prize- 
giving, no wisecracks, no noise-mak- 
ing machines, and no hilarity be- 
tween the papers to keep the sleep 
ers awake. 

eee 


Price of Honey All kinds of rumors 


and Beeswax are afloat — First, 

what about honey? 
That inflation will come; that the 
Government will purchase another 


large block of honey and set a ceil- 
ing for all honey; that Great Bri- 
tain will buy American honey; that 
all honey is becoming more scarce 
and that honey will go a notch high- 
er. Regarding the relation of sugar 


to honey H. C. Clay of the U.S. Mar 
keting division has this to say: 

For the first 8 months of 1941 deliveries 
ot sugar to manufacturers, wholesalers, etc., 
were 25% higher than for same months in 
1940. Total deliveries of sugar for 1941 is 
estimated at 8 million tons, or one-sixth 


larger than was delivered in 1940 
Honey does not normally follow price 
trend of sugar, but of food products gen- 


erally. This season, if sugar is scarce, even 
if not high in price, the demand for hon- 
ey, as a substitute sweet, may increase 
and that may advance the price of honey. 

Second, what about wax? Again 
all kinds of rumors are afloat. That 
half a million pounds of wax from 
South America are now on the way 
to New York; that-the wharves of 
Argentine are loaded with wax to 
follow in more shipments; that the 
big buyers refuse to buy wax now 
and are unloading; that manufactur- 
ers on account of high price of wax 
are using other substitutes and re 
fusing to buy more wax. This is 
what happened after the last War. 

Conclusion: A guess, and only a 
guess, and that is that honey will 
go up slightly when and if sugar be- 
gins to climb with other foods 

That wax has_ reached its peak; 
that if and when foreign wax reach- 
es this shore, the price of wax may 
slump a little or take a tumble. Your 
guess is as good as ours. 

eee 


Raw Sugar Price During 
May Rise 


the last 
World War, due to 
a shortage, the 
price of sugar skyrocketed to 30c per 
pound, and during one period it was 
rationed to buyers in 1 '%-pound lots 


Naturally the price of honey ad- 
vanced, until, during 1918, white 
honey sold in car lots at 22c per 


pound, and in some instances higher 
These prices naturally stimulated a 
keen interest in beekeeping. The fed- 
eral government encouraged the pro- 
duction of extracted honey to help 
off-set the sugar shortage. 

At present there is no sugar short 
age. However, due to cuts in beet and 
cane growing, because of demand for 
other farm products, there appears 
to be some likelihood of a moderate 
advance in the price of raw sugar. We 
quote the following from Nov. 4, 
1941 issue of Wall Street Journal: 

“WATCH RAW SUGAR for a price 
rise. Henderson may be able to hold 
a lid on the 3.50-cents-a-pound ceil- 
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ing, but the odds are against him. 
U.S. growers will point to boosts un- 
der other farm products, threaten 
cuts in beet and cane growing. Price 
control bill as approved by the House 
banking committee could (if inter- 
preted to cover sugar) life the raw 
staple’s ceiling to nearly 5.80 cents a 
pound. Such a jump is highly improb- 
able; some advance is likely. Mean- 
while, watch for a visit here by a 
Cuban emissary or a United States 
delegation to Havana as next step in 
United States-British discussions for 
buying all Cuba’s 1942 sugar crop.’”’— 
Wall Street Journal—11/4/41. 


eee 
Sweet Clover— Many beekeepers 
Is Acreage De- are deeply  con- 
creasing? cerned about the 

present status of 


sweet clover, the 
plant on which we have depended so 
largely for surplus honey during the 
past few decades. In some counties of 
Ohio sweet clover appears to be giv- 
ing way to alfalfa. Some farmers say 
they do not like sweet clover because 
of its coarseness, the difficulty of 
handling it, and its tendency to be- 
come scattered through other farm 
crops. These same farmers do admit 
that it has no superior as a soil 
builder. 

It seems that farm practices, as 
they relate to crop rotation, go in 
cycles. Ten years ago farmers in 
Western Ohio grew white sweet clo- 
ver for hay, seed, pasture and to 
plough under early for corn crop. 
Beekeepers are glad to see it raised 
for seed and pasture. 

Yellow sweet clover, which blooms 
about ten days earlier than white, 
has also been used during the past 
five or six years. Some farmers pre- 
fer it to white. 

Alfalfa, during the past decade has 
gradually increased in acreage and 
is being used instead of sweet clover 
to a large extent. 

We wrote the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Wooster, 
Ohio, recently for information on the 
sweet clover situation and received 
from F. A. Welton, Associate in 
Agronomy, Bulletin 621, “Ohio Agri- 
cultural Statistics for 1939", which 
throws considerable light on the 
subject. 

The sweet clover hay acreage in 
Ohio has decreased from 32,000 acres 
in 1929 to 18,000 acres in 1939. The 
sweet clover seed acreage has in- 
creased from 6000 acres in 1929 to 
18,000 acres in 1939. This sounds 
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somewhat hopeful for the future of 
beekeeping. The alfalfa hay acreage 
has increased from 190,000 acres in 
1929 to 516,000 acres in 1939 and al- 
falfa seed acreage from 1500 acres 
in 1929 to 43,000 acres in 1939. 

It is rather disconcerting to learn 
that alsike clover seed acreage has 
decreased from 95,000 acres in 1929 
to 30,000 acres in 1939. 

We suggest that beekeepers in va- 
rious states of the clover region write 
to their respective state experimental 
stations for statistics on clover seed 
acreages. 

While the present status of sweet 
clover may not be overly encourag- 
ing we feel confident that, from the 
standpoint of its value as a soil build- 
er, it will eventually win out, and 
if so, this will mean better beekeep- 
ing for the future. 
eee 

Gleanings believes 

emphatically in 

giving both sides of 

a controversial 

question. For ex- 
ample, there are two sides on the fil- 
tering issue of honey; two sides on 
melting cappings with honey; two 
sides on Government purchase of 
honey at 4'%c. (see page 750, this is- 
sue); two sides to cooperative buying 
and selling of honey; and two sides 
on heavy, moderate, or no wiiiter 
packing. In this number, pages 741 
to 744, there is a seemingly deadly 
parallel, or, to put it another way, a 
sharp disagreement between Farrar 
and Hambleton on the one side and 
Rea on the other. The former favor 
little or no packing, and the latter 
heavy packing in order to be pre- 
pared for a severe winter and to save 
stores. One side apparently must be 
wrong. Not necessarily when we con- 
sider locality, excess moisture, and 
much or little pollen. The new school 
has shown, pages 567, 658 and 679 of 
last year, and 361 of our June num- 
ber this year, the value of large 
amounts of pollen and moderate win- 
ter brood-rearing increasing toward 
spring. With a large force of young 
bees constantly increasing, a large 
amount of natural food, 60 pounds of 
honey well ripened, there will be de- 
veloping all through the winter an 
increasing force of young bees. 

The discovery that pollen can be 
trapped by the bushel (see page 679 
last year) which, when mixed with 
soybean flour in the proportion of 
one part pollen and three parts flour, 
it is claimed, has opened up a 


When Doctors 
Disagree, Who 
Shall Decide? 
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new era of beekeeping. The question 
of whether these enormous colonies 
in two or three stories need packing 
will not be settled immediately. In 
these latter days there is a tendency 
to get away from sugar feeding and 
instead give a super of good honey 
from the crop if there is no fall flow. 
It may take a decade or two to clari- 
fy this issue. 

The new orthodoxy does not advo- 
cate the use of no packing for all lo- 
calities, but does insist on giving 
more study and thought on the inter- 
nal condition of the colony, the 
quantity of natural stores and the 
size of the cluster. 


The new gospel of pollen has enor- 
mously increased the yield of honey. 
Mr. Hambleton on page 742 of this 
issue says: “‘not how to pack but what 
to pack.” 


Before we criticise, we should read 
carefully what is said on pollen re- 
serves on the page numbers above 
given, particularly page 679 of last 
year. Critics on both sides should 
avoid the habit of believing what 
they want to believe. Centuries ago 
Casear showed that was a mistake. 

If the new doctrine of wintering is 
wrong fundamentally, Father Time 
will discard it. If it is right, Father 
Time will uphold it. 

eee 

Annual Statistics Our’ readers. will 
Concerning the’ recall that Mr. H. 
Bee and Honey J. Clay of the Fruit 
Industry to be and Vegetable Di- 
Resumed vision of the Agri- 

cultural Marketing 

Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture furnished 
carefully compiled estimates of the 
yearly production of bees and honey 
for the years 1928 through 1936. 
These figures, generally regarded as 
close to the actual production, were 
discontinued in 1937 and the work 
was transferred to another division 
of the Marketing Service, since which 
time no figures have been available 
except some Census figures, which 
those in a position to know believe to 
be much below the actual amounts 
produced. See Gleanings, page 638, 
Oct. issue. 

Mr. Clay, it was there explained, 
was in very close touch with state 
bee inspectors and bee extension men 
throughout the country. 

In the meantime the beekeeping 
industry, for the lack of his figures, 
has been left in the dark as to the 
annual production of bees and 
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honey in the country. When the new 
1940 Census figures of various in- 
dustries were given out those for 
bees and honey were conspicuous by 
their absence although figures for 
some minor industries were given 
with each state report. 


In the meantme Sales Manager 
Kennith Hawkins of the G. B. Lewis 
Co., has been writing to his Senators 
and representative asking that they 
investigate and determine why the 
bee industry has been neglected and 
to inquire whether the work could 
not be given back to Mr. Clay of the 
Marketing Service. The following 
letter from C. W. Kitchen, Chief of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
informs ug that the annual figures of 
the bee and honey industry will be 
resumed. The letter is addressed to 
one of the Wisconsin Senators. Here 
it is: 

June 20, 1941. 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator Wiley: 

Following your personal inquiry, I have 
looked further into the handling of the 
honey production reports and Mr. Kennith 
Hawkins’ suggestion that Mr. Harold Clay 
of this Service be placed in charge of is- 
suing these reports. 

Mr. Hawkins has written to us also 
about this matter. We have consolidated 
the issuance of all production estimates in 
our Division of Agricultural Statistics, and 
work is now progressing on a report of 
honey production covering the years from 
1936 to 1940. We expect to issue this re- 
port during the present season. We are 
planning also to continue the collection of 
information for use in issuing annual re- 
ports on honey production. 

Mr. Harold a is employed in the Fruit 
and Vegetable ivision of this Service. 
Along with our market reporting work on 
fruits and vegetables, Mr. Clay took the 
lead in developing a market news service 
for honey which has been favorably re- 
garded by beekeepers and the honey in- 
dustry generally. Although Mr. Clay can- 
not be placed in charge of the particular 
work Mr. Hawkins has in mind because of 
his work in the Fruit and Vegetable Di- 
vision, his knowledge of the honey industry 
and his counsel will be fully utilized in 
connection with the future handling of 
honey production reports. 

It is our purpose to compile the most 
complete and reliable information obtain- 
able regarding honey production, and the 
sources of information realized by Mr 
Clay in connection with the report previ- 
ously published by him will also be used 
along with other sources, in developing the 
report upon which our people are now 
working. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Kitchen, Chief 

Nearly six months have now 
elapsed since this letter was written 
by Mr. Kitchen, however, and the 
honey statistics referred to have not 
yet appeared; nor have we any indi- 
cation as to when they will be pub- 
lished. 
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Just 





News 





The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at 19 Everett 
St., Concord, Mass., on Saturday, Dec. 
27, at 7 P. M. Mrs. Frank O. Nel- 
son of Lexington will be chairman 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary supper fea- 
turing escalloped oysters and fish, 
green salads, honey cranberry sauce, 
hot biscuits with comb honey, coffee, 
and honey sweetened pies. Prof. Ar- 
nold M. Davis, Extension Horticul- 
turist, from Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, will present an illustrated talk 
on Nectar Bearing Shrubs.—A. M. 
Southwick, Pres. 

eee 

An item under Just News appear- 
ing on page 704, Nov. 1941 issue, 
quotes from the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal in which it is made to appear 
that the surplus honey of Canada can 
move off the market at $16 per cwt. 
The item in the Canadian Bee Journal 
reads 65/ per cwt. When this is trans- 
lated into U. S. weight and currency 
it comes to $11.60 per 100 Tbs. The 
rate of exchange today is $4.04 per 
pound sterling which is 20c per shill- 
ing. In Britain a cwt. is 112 Tbs. 
Therefore 65 shillings would be $13 
per 112 Ibs. or $11.60 per 100 Tbs. 
This still is a rather high price for 
honey on today’s market. 

eee 

Thousands from all parts of New 
England annually attend the Union 
Agricultural Meeting and the Agri- 
cultural Show at the Auditorium in 
Worcester, Massachusetts (for a com- 
plete program, January 7, 8 and 9, 
1942, of all lectures and exhibitions, 
address A. W. Lombard, 136 State 
House, Boston, Mass.). In addition to 
the program for fruit growers, poul- 
trymen, milk producers and home 
economics, there are upwards of 30 
other organizations cooperating. On 
the second day, January 8, the bee- 
keepers will have their convention. 
Everyone interested is cordially in- 
vited; there is no admission fee for 
anyone.—Burton N. Gates, Chief 
Apiary Inspector. 

eee 

The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual convention 
at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
2 and 3.—M. C. Tanquary, Sec. 

e®*ee 

The 63rd annual convention of the 


Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association 
was one of the best in its history, 
with an attendance of about 200 bee- 
keepers and their wives. Host was 
the G. B. Lewis Company of Water- 
town and much credit is due Mr. L. 
W. Parks, and Mr. Kennith Hawkins 
oft the Company for the successful 
convention. Three important resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conven- 
tion. They are as follows: (1) A res- 
olution requesting that the Crop Re- 
porting Service of the Division of 
Economics, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, provide a more adequate 
system of reports for the honey in- 
dustry so that it may be possible to 
obtain the facts about honey produc- 
tion and marketing. (2) WHEREAS 
the prevailing low prices of honey 
must be due to a surplus throughout 
the United States, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is requested to 
continue (a) purchase of honey for 
school luncheons; (b) to place honey 
on the surplus commodity list to be 
made available for purchase with 
blue stamps by families taking part 
in the blue-stamp food program; (c) 
place honey on the commodity loan 
plan so that beekeepers may take aa- 
vantage of this and put a floor under 
the price of honey. (3) It was unani- 
mously voted to ask all packers to 
adopt a check-off plan by which 
$1.00 per ton is to be deducted from 
the payment to the producer and sent 
to the American Honey Institute. The 
packer in addition is to add $1.00 per 
ton for each ton purchased as his con- 
tribution. It was felt that only by 
adequately supporting the Institute 
can the honey industry fully benefit 
from this valuable service. 
eee 

Thousands of bees give up their 
lives to save the halt and lame of 
afflicted humanity so says the Los 
Angeles Times of Nov. 9, referring 
to the marvelous, if not miraculous, 
cures affected by Dr. R. L. Carey of 
Los Angeles. He is a pupil of Dr. 
Bodog F. Beck of New York, now 
on a sick bed. Beekeepers are jubi- 
lant because the success of Dr. Carey, 
in bringing about these cures by the 
bee-sting route, is advertising bees 
and honey. Our readers will remem- 
ber we wrote up Dr. Carey’s work in 
Gleanings for September, 1940 issue, 
pages 554 and 555. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 5 


Weather: Sometime 
after a long and dry 
summer we expect, 
what some call our 
rainy season to come 
on. This year it com- 
menced the last week 
of October and to 
date (Nov. 5) we 
have had a fall of 
2.19 inches. Last year at the same 
time we had 1.27 inches. The nor- 
mal being .90 of an inch, we are start- 
ing off with what some beekeepers 
count on as a good sign for a fine crop 
next year. There are several other 
things we must take into considera- 
tion. 

Condition of Bees: We can safely 
say that there is improvement, each 
season, in the condition of bees at the 
start of the beekeepers’ New Year. 
More requeening each year and our 
beekeepers are learning to leave 
plenty of honey and are more care- 
ful to see that there are plenty of 
young bees and a good supply of pol- 
len. This insures good wintering. In 
many parts of the state the small 
beekeeper is dropping out and the 
production of honey is up to the com- 
mercial honey producer. Some peo- 
ple tell us this is a step in the right 
direction. The future will tell. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop of 
1941 is not what it was expected to 
be earlier in the season when the 
prospect was bright for a crop from 
every source. The heaviest part of 
our eucalyptus flow came in January 
and February when the bees could 
not get out on account of rain. The 
surplus is reported from 25 to 40 lbs. 
and badly mixed with wild flowers. 
The sage crop is reported at 20 to 60 
Ibs. In the star thistle district the 
surplus varied greatly. It is difficult 
to find satisfied producers. There are 
many causes given for this situation 
Failure to have bees in proper con- 
dition at time of the honey flow, lack 
of late spring moisture, nights too 
cool, and too many package bees pro- 
duced. 

Market: The market conditions 
have not changed materially since 
our last report. Beekeepers are get- 
ting tired of looking for a market ad 
vance in prices It is likely that 





there will soon be another purchase 
of honey for school lunches in the 
Middle West and we presume in the 
West. Exact details have not been 
announced, but dealers are already 
aware of the situation and there is 
some additional demand for honey as 
the result. 

Beeswax: The demand for beeswax 
grows from day to day and the price 
advances. The price offered today 
has reached the highest figure record- 
ed in World War days and many be- 
lieve it will go still higher. 

The prospect for a record attend- 
ance at our convention in Stockton, 
December 3, 4 and 5, is most en- 
couraging.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3 


Weather: Southern 
California has ex- 
perienced most de 
lightful weather 
since our last letter 
From one and one 
half to four inches 
of rain have fallen 
over our part of the 
state, giving us one 
of the most encouraging prospects for 
a honey crop that we have had in 
many years. New grass is starting 
everywhere and the roadsides are 
turning a beautiful green. No frost 
of any consequence has come to cut 
even the tender tomato vines. These 
early rains give many of our honey- 
producing shrubs a very early start 
While the visible part of the plant 
may not show much if any outward 
evidence of growth still the roots and 
body parts are filling with moisture 
and at the first sign of spring will 
burst into action and the new shoots 
and bloom will appear much earlie! 
than when rains are delayed until 
late in the winter. 

Markets: Buyers are still trying to 
buy honey at last year’s prices. Some 
beekeepers are holding with the hope 
of getting at least a little advance in 
price to help balance up some of the 
advance he has to pay on almost 
everything that he has to buy. 

3eeswax is in good demand at 36c 
to 37c. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are going into 
winter with plenty of stores and a 
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good supply of young bees. Colonies 
show little activity. November and 
December probably show as nearly 
a broodless period as ever occurs in 
Southern California. We very much 
doubt if there is ever a time when 
all of the colonies in an apiary could 
be found without brood. 

Most beekeepers left their colonies 
very heavy with stores. It took many 
beekeepers a long time to learn this 
was the best invested capital they 
had in the bee business. 

At our meeting in Hollywood last 
year there appeared on the program 
one of the most interesting and edu- 
cational talks it has ever been our 
good fortune to hear. A professional 
man, a doctor, a lover of bees, a man 
who used the bee sting for its cura- 
tive properties in connection with his 
every-day praetice of medicine, a 
man who could talk vitamins and the 
value of honey for health, was the 
speaker. When in the midst of a 
most interesting discussion of ques- 
tions and answers we were informed 
that we were running behind on our 
program and would have to close the 
discussion, the writer for one felt 
that we had lost a great opportunity 
to get some very valuable informa- 
tion before the public. 

It is information along these lines 
that the newspapers like to get and 
articles referring to health and vita- 
mins are eagerly sought after by the 
reading public. 

For many years we used a cloth or 
piece of tar paper under the hive 
cover and over the frames. Often a 
rock was placed on the cover to keep 
it from blowing off. Now we place 
the cover directly over the frames 
and it is soon sealed down by the 
bees and it is seldom that a cover is 
ever blown off. 

Supers of honey are removed with 
the aid of acid and carried directly 
to the truck. A wheelbarrow is a 
thing of the past in many apiaries 
today. 

A short cut mentioned in the East- 
West-North-South columns occasion- 
ally might have a tendency to help 
lower the cost of production of 
honey.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cal. 

eee 


IOWA, November 5 


Weather: For Iowa this year will 
go down in history as a very erratic 
year. One extreme followed another. 
Spring weather was severe on bees 
that were not well supplied with 
stores. They lost practically all honey 
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from fruit bloom and dandelion on 
account of cold weather. Plenty of 
rain the last of May and the fore part 
of June put the white clover on its 
feet and colonies that were strong 
gathered considerable white honey 
until the dry weather came and cut 
the flow short. The fall flow from 
heartsease was light on account of 
too much rain. However, taking it 
as a whole, there was quite a crop of 
honey secured by the beekeeper who 
looks after details. 

Conditions: The ground here at 
this writing is really soaked as Sep- 
tember and October have been the 
wettest I have ever seen and the 
clovers have established themselves 
for another year very nicely. 

Prices: Honey is selling relatively 
cheap. The larger stores are retail- 
ing 5-Ib. pails aj 39c, due perhaps to 
the cheapness of sugar. There is not 
a very large margin of profit for the 
beekeeper at these prices. 

Comb honey ranges from 15c to 
18c per section at retail. Honey seems 
to be moving rapidly. One bee- 
keeper of 700 colonies told me he 
was almost sold out and would be 
obliged to buy in order to care for his 
trade. He was worrying about where 
he was going to get it cheap enough 
to pay for handling, when he had to 
compete with a price of 39c retail 
for a 5-16. pail—W. S. Pangburn, 
Center Junction, Ia. 








eee 
TEXAS, Novémber 1 
Weather: During 

of Texas the weather 

has been very agree- 
able to the bees. 

Warm days accom- 

panied by many 

showers have kept 

the fall composites 
extent that the consumption of stores 
during the morsth has been very little, 
the bees being able to collect a suffi- 
cient amount of nectar and pollen in 
the field to rear a large worker force. 
Hives examined during the month 
showed that the bees had built large 
stores around the cluster globe indi- 
cating that the bees themselves were 
aware that winter was at hand. Bee- 
keepers living in the southern part 
of Texas who have been interviewed 
say that their bees are in good shape 
and that the problem of wintering 


October over most 
ah 

blooming to such an 
brood nests and had crowded the 
seems to be easy. They are expect- 
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ing the return of many of the migra- 
tory beekeepers. 

Market: The honey situation seems 
to be improving. While attending 
the Nurseryman’s Short Course the 
latter, part of October the writer was 
very much surprised to find among 
the members of this organization 
quite a number of men who are the 
attendants of the Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation and from them it was learned 
that the demand for honey is increas- 
ing and especially the demand for 
locally produced honey. The belief 
is common that this increase in de- 
mand is largely due to the work 
which is being done through the 
women’s clubs of the State. In the 
publicity given to these clubs it is 
suggested that they at least try honey 
in their cookery and that they buy 
from their local beekeepers or stores. 
To the beekeepers the advice has been 
that their best salesman is their local 
newspaper and that the use of it will 
bring them returns. From what has 
been heard in the last month it is be- 
lieved that the use of local papers 
for the advertisement of honey is a 
very good thing. 

Miscellaneous: From the central 
part of the State comes the report of 
loss of many colonies from poison dis- 
tributed over the cotton fields. Rumor 
says that there is a movement in cer- 
tain localities to attempt to procure 
relief from the Federal government. 
Just how widespread this movement 
is is not known. The estimates of 
loss which accompany these various 
rumors would indicate that in some 
localities the bees are completely de- 
stroyed. We are hoping that these 
reports are much exaggerated.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Tex. 


eee 
OHIO, November 10 


Weather: September gave us 18/100 
of an inch of rain fall and October 
gave us 5 and 1/100 inches. Over 
most of Ohio this is the latest autumn 
we have experienced for many years. 
Right now we are having some incle- 
ment weather and it looks and feels 
as if winter was near at hand. Kill- 
ing frosts were very late. More pre- 
cipitation is still needed. 

Crop: The crop of clover honey 
over the state was extremely spotted. 
Concrete information of production 
over the state is not available at this 
writing but it will not average over 
a 50% crop, with the majority not to 
exceed 25%. In the aster and golden- 
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rod areas very little honey was ob- 
tained. 

Honey and Wax Market: There is 
an upward trend in the price of honey 
and we would appreciate a little 
more. Wax has obtained the highest 
price in many years and it is the 
opinion of the writer that it will be 
still higher. 

Miscellaneous: In many localities it 
was necessary to do some consider- 
able feeding to get the bees in proper 
condition for winter. Generally 
speaking the bees of this state are 
going into the winter in fine condi- 
tion as much brood was produced 
during August and September. The 
condition of the clover over the state 
is only fair this fall. 

During the State Fair this year 
there was a fine honey exhibit by 
many of the producers and many of 
them were well remunerated with 
prizes running into a goodly sum of 
money. The Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association also had a fine Educa- 
tional Exhibit at the north end of the 
Horticulture Building, thanks to the 
efforts of Dr. Dunham and others who 
donated their time and efforts. The 
Association is grateful for the very 
few county associations who have 
contributed to this cause and we are 
very hopeful that the remainder of 
the associations will do their full part 
before the first of the year. 

On November 7 a meeting of the 
commercial beekeepers was held in 
Columbus. There was much discus- 
sion on the best possible method of 
disposing of surplus honey and the 
possibility of beekeepers getting a 
little better price for their honey. 
Also the choosing of a representative 
from this district to attend the Nia- 
gara meeting. Dr. W. E. Dunham 
was the choice selected.—W. A. Coul- 
ter, Columbus, O. 

eee 


WISCONSIN, October 27. 


Honey Crop: The 
honey crop in Wis- 
consin in 1941 was 
very spotted. Re- 
ports from 43 bee- 
keepers show that 2 
of them averaged 
over 200 pounds per 
colony and that 11 
beekeepers averaged 
from 150-200 pounds per colony; 14 
beekeepers averaged from 100-150 
pounds; 9 averaged only 50-100 
pounds, and 6 averaged less than 50 
pounds per colony. The largest pro 
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duction reported in the state was 
69,600 pounds from 288 colonies of 
bees. 

Conditiens: Twenty-five beekeep- 
ers report that the bee pasture was 
not decreasing while 16 beekeepers 
feel that there is a decrease due to 
planting off alfalfa in place of clover, 
a reduction in basswood and a reduc- 
tion in raspberry in the northern 
part of the state. 

Prices: Prices are reported being a 
little better, offers of 5c a pound with 
return of the cans seems to be rather 
general. Some _ beekeepers report 
prices of 5'%c wholesale. Several 
beekeepers report that there is no 
point in producing comb honey be- 
cause there is very little market for 
it. 

Weather Conditions: Some of the 
very best territory in the state this 
year failed to produce because of 
drouth conditions. The clover came 
on fine with plenty of moisture in 
spring. During the blooming period 
the fields were too dry to secrete 
nectar. Fall rains have been abun- 
dant throughout the state and the 
honey plants look very good for next 
year, and if weather conditions are 
favorable during the blooming sea- 
son, crop prospects should be good.— 
H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


eee 
ONTARIO, November 6. 
Weather: During 
the first three weeks 
of October this part 
of Ontario enjoyed 
very fine weather 
and as a result most 
of the fall work with 
the bees was cared 
= for before a _ very 
wet spell set in and 
at this date, Nov. 6, the land is lit- 
erally soaked with water every- 
where. Although we had many days 
in October and September warm 
enough for the bees to work freely 
if any nectar had been available, yet 
no honey was gathered during that 
period. Indeed we never expect any 
honey to come in, for only once dur 
ing the !ast forty or more years 
have we ever had a flow from aster, 
a plant that seems to yield in the 
eastern states quite regularly judging 
by reports such as noted in last 
Gleanings, from Pa., N. Y., and some 
other states. As buckwheat was al- 
most a total failure this past August 
in many parts of our Province, the 
only way that feeding could be 
avoided was to have a super of clo 
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ver honey saved for that purpose. 

Market: Demand for honey is nor- 
mal for this time of the year and 
judging by the lack of prominence 
given to this article of food by many 
large grocers, any demand present 
has been created largely by its own 
merits as a food. Just yesterday when 
in Toronto, I looked in vain for a 
honey display in a large grocery de- 
partment where food stocks from all 
over the Globe were displayed. Fail- 
ing to find any honey I happened to 
meet the manager of that Department 
who has been well known to me for 
many years. He stated that they had 
no honey on display but in a remote 
corner of that big room some samples 
were on the shelves and orders would 
be filled from stocks. 

Beeswax is still in keen demand 
and buyers are calling at the bee- 
keepers’ premises soliciting for the 
purchase of any stocks on hand. In 
the last issue of Gleanings we sur- 
mised that prices on foundation 
would be sure to rise, and only a 
few days ago a representative of one 
supply dealer informed me that it 
had already gone up ten cents a 
pound. As wax has advanced more 
than that, the rise in price of foun- 
dation does not appear to be out of 
proportion to the raw material. 

At this date all Ontario beekeepers 
will know just how the season has 
dealt with them and, judging by all 
reports we have received, the re- 
sponse is very much varied, as the 
honey flow has given bumper crops 
in some areas, moderate amounts in 
others, and hardly anything in some 
sections. Locally we have had a crop 
better than average even after dis- 
counting the failure of buckwheat to 
give us much surplus. Shipments 
made to Great Britain have all been 
settled for and the returns at least in 
our case, are above what we received 
a year ago. Just how the price con- 
trol legislation will work out in the 
matter of bee supplies and other 
phases of our industry is not just 
quite clear as yet, and to say the 
least, the proposed legislation is or 
will be very much complicated. 

Miscellaneous: Just a word or two 
regarding the castigation given to 
the writer of these notes in the last 
issue of Gleanings by my _ good 
friend, the editor, Mr. Deyell. Of 
course, we had nothing personal in 
view in saying what we did even if 
we did know that such statements 
were not in line with the editor’s 
views. In the first place there is a 
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misunderstanding in the use of the 
tearm used, as when I say “food cham- 
ber’, certainly what is in our mind 
is the shallow body of combs so des- 
ignated by the one who popularized 
its use. The late Mr. Dunn assured 
me that if he had a well-filled shal- 
low body on top of a standard brood 
ten-frame L. hive that his bees would 
winter even if there was little or no 
honey in the lower story. We do not 
question this but we are positive 
that many colonies will starve out 
right before spring in our locality if 
we have but little honey below and 
the ‘food chamber” is plugged with 
honey. Sad experience has proven 
this to our satisfaction and if we have 
to feed the bees in two stories we 
prefer rather to have them in one 
story for other reasons as well. If at- 
tempting to winter our bees in two 
stories and get away from all feed- 
ing, then the only thing we could 
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do would be to save a full-depth su- 
per of honey, and to be sure of this 
in our locality, this super would have 
to be above an excluder. However, 
we are dropping this subject for the 
present at least as the bees are all 
packed for winter and it is too late 
to change our ways until some 
months have rolled around and an- 
other winter is in the offing. But on 
reading friend Deyell’s_ strictures 
once more, we would be tempted to 
do something desperate again if we 
thought it might be possible to get 
someone else to declare himself as 
the Editor has done. Note that he 
says “I like Mr. Byer’. Mr. Deyell is 
a man of established probity and we 
must believe him, preposterous as it 
may appear. It is so long that any 
person has so expressed himself 
towards this scribe that we can hard- 
ly recall the circumstances.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 





More Evidence of Bears Raiding Apiaries 


2 





C. A. Brown of Kirkland, Wash. Photo shows what honey-hungry bears have 
done to his hives. 
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Asked and 


Killing Bees in a Hive 

Question——How can I de- 
itroy a hive of honeybees 
without spoiling the honey 
for home consumption? We 
want to kill these bees and 
then replace them in_ the 
spring with a fresh supply 
V.H. Oesterling. Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—To kill bees in the hive, 
use Cyanogas. This can be purchased 
at a drug store at the rate of $1.00 
per pound. You may be able to get 
less than a pound. Put about a table- 
spoonful of this chemical, which 
comes in powdered form, onto a stiff 
paper, then push the paper into the 
entrance of the hive. In less than a 
quarter of a minute all of the bees 
in the hive will be dead. The gas does 
not make the honey unfit for human 
consumption. You should read the di- 
rections carefully before {handling 
the chemical. It is rather dangerous, 
if not handled carefully. 


Getting Scattered Honey in Combs 
Utilized and Wintering in Three 
Stories 


Question.—I extracted in August, and 
followed my custom of putting the extract- 
ed supers back on the colonies in order 
that the bees clean them up. These supers 
I left on the bees till after a good freeze 
and then removed them, the bees having 
gone below, to cluster. We have not yet 
had a frost, nor have we had any nectar 
worth mentioning from the goldenrod and 
aster. This day I looked into the supers 
extracted and found many of the bees in 
the upper supers, and with them consider- 
able honey. Just where the honey came 
from I cannot say. It may be that I did 
not extract as well as I should have done, 
and that the bees cleaning the combs de- 
posited the honey in the nearest cells. I 
thought that they might take it to the 
lower stories. Now my question is:—Do 
you think that the bees will carry the 
residue of the honey to the lower stories 
when the cold weather comes? Question 2. 
I winter my bees successfully in two-story 
hives. What would happen if I should leave 
them in three and four stories, if they fail 
to carry the unsealed honey in the ex- 
tracted supers down to the food chamber? 
Would the increased space tend to lower 
the temperature of the hive, so much so 
that the bees might perish in very cold 
weather? My colonies are well sheltered, 
and while we do at times have cold 
weather in these parts, nearing the zero 
point, it is not the rule. Once more:—I 
keep bees as a pastime, and not commer- 
cially. Hence I do not need to take all of 
the honey that I could. Should I find in the 
spring that some of the supers are fuller 
than need be, would it be advisable to do 
some spring extracting?—Thompson W. 
McKinney, Pa. 


_ Answer.—The condition described 
in your recent letter, relative to a 
small amount of honey in supers is 
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Answered 





rather common in some 
sections of the coun- 
try this fall. Just last 
week the writer called on 
a beekeeper in Western 
Ohio, who had this prob- 
lem to contend with. This 
beekeeper was attempting to induce 
the bees to gather up the relatively 
small amounts of honey in shallow 
supers and to have it stored in brood 
chambers. This beekeeper said that 
he had found that these supers con- 
taining partly filled combs of honey 
would be emptied more quickly, at 
this season of the year, by placing 
them below the brood chambers, or 
directly over the bottom boards. We 
agree with this beekeeper. It seems 
that bees at this season of the year, 
when the nights are cool, are not so 
likely to enter partly filled supers 
placed over inner-covers with the 
blocks removed, as they are to enter 
them when placed below food cham- 
bers. It seems that bees have a tend- 
ency, at this season of the year, to 
gather in the unsealed honey from all 
corners of the hive and especially if 
this unsealed honey is within easy 
reach of the bees. Yes, it is possible 
to winter bees in three-story brood 
chambers. We do this occasionally. 
It seems advisable, however, to have 
the upper chamber well filled with 
honey. It may be all right to extract 
some honey in the spring, if you are 
sure it is not needed for brood rear- 
ing. Be@s do require considerable 
honey for brood rearing during the 
spring months and you have doubt- 
less found that combs of honey dis- 
appear, as if by magic, when brood 
rearing is heavy and especially dur- 
ing cool weather when bees are not 
able to get to the fields easily. 


Cells Above Queen Excluder 

Question.—In your article under Manage- 
ment of Food Chamber (page 525, Aug. 
Gleanings) you say, “put the queen below 
in late July or early August’. Will bees 
build cells above the excluder and will the 
cells have to be destroyed to prevent com- 
plications?—-B. T. Bowen, Wash. 

Answer.—It is well to close all 
openings above the queen excluder 
when the queen is confined to a sin- 
gle brood chamber. This prevents a 
virgin queen that might emerge from 
a comb above the queen excluder, 
from getting out of the hive to mate. 
So long as there are no openings 
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above the excluder it is unnecessary 
to destroy queen cells that may be 
developed. We follow this plan in 
Ohio and we believe it will work in 
Washington. 
Where to Winter Bees,—Inside or 
Out of Doors? 
Question.—I have available an aban- 
doned barn in which to store my bees. In 
this barn is a room about 15 feet square, 
sealed inside and with a cement floor. 
There is one window and a door facing 
the East in this room. Now the question 
is:—Should I store my bees here or out-of- 
doors?—L. E. Bingham, N. Y. 
Answer.—It would not be advisa- 
ble to store your bees in the barn 
during the winter months. The trou- 
ble would be that during a warm 
spell some of the bees would leave 
the hives and try to get out-of-doors 
through the window. The light would 
draw them to the window. Even 
though you left a small opening at 
the bottom of the window, permitting 
the bees to get out-of-doors, they 
might not find their way back into 
the building, and even though they 
did get back they might not return to 
the hives from which they came. Bees 
should not be placed in a building 
above the ground. Bees are frequent- 
ly placed in a bee cllar which should 
be below the surface of the earth, the 
top of the cellar occurring below the 
frost line. In such a repository the 
temperature is relatively unchanged 
during the winter months. The cor- 
rect temperature for bees in a cellar 
is between 40° and 50° F. The cellar 
should be absolutely dark so that 
bees may not be attracted from their 
hives by rays of light. It would seem 
to us that you should plan to winter 
your bees out-of-doors, in some spot 
reasonably well protected from the 
prevailing winter winds, also to ap- 
ply winter protection for each hive. 
Honey Leaks from Jars 
Question.—We have had trouble with 
honey in plain two-pound jars running 
over, whether sealed cold or warm or hot, 
whether sealed one day or the next. Our 


one-pound “Skeps” and five-pound jars 
have given no trouble—C. M. Wadsworth, 
| 


Answer.—We are unable to under- 
stand why the two-pound jars con- 
taining honey ran over while the 
honey in one pound and five pound 
jars did not leak out. It is possible 
that the two-pound jars were filled 
closer to the rim then the other two 
sizes. It is necessary, especially if 
honey is put up while relatively cold, 
to leave some space unfilled at the 
top of the containers to make allow- 
ance for the expansion of honey when 
the temperature runs high. Normally, 
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honey that has been properly ripened 
and put into containers in the proper 
manner should not leak out, provided 
of course the covers to the containers 
are properly made so that there is no 
danger of leakage. 


Poisonous Sprays May Kill Bees but 
Not Humans 


Question.—Is it possible for bees to 
carry into the hive enough arsenate of 
lead or other poisonous spray to cause the 
death of anyone eating honey from that 
hive?—Lewis W. Parks, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—We do not know of a 
single authentic record of death hav- 
ing been attributed to eating honey 
so poisoned, and this in spite of the 
fact that well in excess of 95 million 
pounds of arsenic compounds are 
used annually in the United States 
to control plant pests. Many bees, of 
course, are poisoned but fortunately 
the poison does not get into the 
honey. From the standpoint of clean- 
liness and wholesomeness, few foods 
are safer than honey.—Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, In Charge Division of Bee 
Culture, Washington, D. C. 


Queen Laying More Than One Egg 
in Cell 
Question.—What condition is indicated 
when a queen deposits two or more segs 
in one cell? Is this a sign of failing? If 
not, what will occur when both eggs 

hatch?—-Anthony Ottney, N. Y. 

Answer.—When a queen bee de- 
posits more than one egg in a cell it 
may be a sign that the force of work- 
er bees is not sufficiently great to en- 
able her to lay to her full capacity. 
On the other hand, this may be a sign 
that the queen is abnormal and 
should be replaced. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, to find young queens 
that lay one or more eggs in a cell, 
for a time at least, until they get 
down to business properly. Laying 
workers may deposit more than one 
egg in a cell. 

Odor from Hives in the Fall 

Question.—There is a peculiar odor from 
my hives every fall beginning from Sep- 
tember 10 to. September 25 and lasting two 
or three weeks. What causes it?—-Geo 
Briggs, Indiana. 

Answer.—The odor is no doubt 
from the evaporation of nectar gath- 
ered from goldenrod or fall flowers. 
In many localities the odor coming 
from the hives during the process of 
ripening nectar from fall flowers or 
goldenrod is quite strong. By noting 
what the bees are working on you 
may be able to determine which 
plant is furnishing this nectar. As a 
rule, after the nectar has ripened this 
odor disappears and the honey is not 
necessarily strong in flavor. 




















Spinster 





It has been a long time 
since we have seen the sun 
for any length of time. If he 
peeks through the clouds, he 
seemingly becomes discour- 
aged by what he sees, and 
thinks, ‘‘What’s the use? What can I 
do about it?” and off he goes to smile 
elsewhere. Everywhere there is mud. 
Though we had about four inches of 
snow, a short time ago, some of 
which still remains, it only served to 
make the mud softer and stickier 
than ever. There have been only a 
very few nights of heavy frost, 
though frozen ground is preferable 
to mud, but all in all, we cannot 
complain about the weather from the 
beekeeper’s standpoint. 


Our bees are not yet fully packed, 
nor are they in winter quarters. The 
last time Honey Boy was home, he 
made a sort of chart to guide us. On 
this he showed just what bees needed 
feeding, and how many pails of syr- 
up each required. Some he over- 
estimated. They took just so much, 
then refused to take more, just like 
canny females,—not greedy. But, 
they were as irritable when we took 
the syrup away as if they really 
needed it. Some bees clung to the 
pail, refusing to give up their place 
at table, and were brought into the 
house where they caused a little ex- 
citement. No, not that I was afraid of 
being stung, I was afraid for Trou- 
ble’s two little kittens. They thought 
the bees were some new kind of flies, 
poked and played with them, and 
never got stung. The reason? Of 
course you can guess,—they were 
DRONES. Yes, in the fall ousting 
party, some had been spared, and 
trust any male getting far from the 
best and easiest procured food! 


And at this nasty season of the 
year, our human drones have more 
leisure to sit about the fire, tell tall 
hunting tales, read, and sometimes 
sleep. Rain and nasty weather keeps 
them home from the bush, and we 
have to put up with them underfoot 
on such days. 

It is deer-hunting season here now, 
and all our men-folk were out doing 
their stuff, and incidentally, they 
brought home the venison, besides 
acting as guide to an outside hunt- 
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Jane Says 





ing party, who were success- 
ful in taking back home their 
full complement of deer. 

To hear hunters tell of 
their experiences is thrilling, 
often hair-raising, and were 
I only gifted to tell their stories as 
they tell them, well, hunting maga- 
zines would just gobble them up. As 
it is, my pen isn’t gifted, and rejec- 
tion slips are discouraging, even to 
women. If the pictures taken of the 
deer and bear, killed recently, are 
good, we may send one along to 
Gleanings. Of course deer haven't 
much to do with beekeeping, but 
bears sometimes play quite a part, 
honey being one of their choicest 
foods. The bear in question was old, 
so old his canines were falling out. 
Though large enough to weigh three 
hundred pounds, he tipped the scales 
at a scant hundred pounds. Some say 
it was because of his teeth, that he 
couldn’t eat; others, that food was 
so scarce he was half starved; still 
others, that bears are subject to just 
such diseases as rabbits suffer. 

But, though venison may be most 
appetizing when cooked just right 
I've made a discovery. We have been 
trying out honey in baking, and if 
you want a really delicious pumpkin 
pie, use about half a cup of honey in 
it. It just suits, brings out the true 
pumpkin flavor, and adds a pleasant 
tang all its own. Already I’ve used 
about fifty pounds of honey. It is 
better than sugar on oatmeal por- 
ridge, good to sweeten coffee, good in 
anything where sugar is usually used 
Try it by degrees, not using too 
much, at first, until you find the ex- 
act amount necessary. The men here 
in the house insist that its constant 
use has almost made them immune 
to colds that are going the rounds. 
One thing I do know, whether we 
can thank honey for it or not, we are 
a very hale and robust family. 

The best of Christmas wishes to 
you all, and we do pray that before 
another Noeltide dawns, victory and 
lasting peace, with liberty, be won 
for all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 

Why not send honey cookies, hon 
ey fruit cake, and other good things 
to the boys, and to the needy ones 
overseas?—Spinster Jane 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest werd 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FRANK RASMUSSEN, Greenville, Mich- 
igan. Comb and extracted honey. 
CLOVER honey in new 60's. Sample 10c. 
Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. Y. 
~¥FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
~ HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, we 
~ CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60's. David Running, Filion, Mich 
CLOVER extracted, extra white new 
sixties. Irvin Van Devier. Medina, Ohio. 
LIGHT AMBER, 6!2c:; Spanish needle, 6c. 
Sample 10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J 
FINE NORTHERN Michigan honey, new 
60’s, 6c Tb. Grant Watts, Boyne City, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Choice New York State hon- 
ey in new 60's. C. W. Schrader, Waterville, 
i. us 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat hon- 
ey in 60-Ib. cans. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 
N. Y. 
































FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. i 

FOR SALE comb and extracted. Write for 
quantity prices. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. . 

CHOICE white clover comb and extract- 
ed honey. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New 
York. 


CLOVER HONEY in sixties and 
honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 
ville, Ind. 

WHITE and light amber extracted hon- 
ey, best quality. Herman Crowther, Cass 
City, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Nice white clover-basswood 
honey, $115.00 per ton. J. G. Burtis, Mariet- 
ta, N. Y. 

FOR BEST Michigan clover honey, write 
E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar. 
Michigan. 

FINEST QUALITY white clover honev. 
Sample 10c. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Free- 
land, Mich. 


ORANGE and palmetto noney in 











comb 
Evans- 

















new 





sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce. 
Florida. 

CHOICE light extracted honey, 5!2c per 
Ib. Sample 10c. David Conn, Roaring 
Branch, Penna. 





FOR SALE—White clover extracted hon- 
ey in 60-Ih. cans. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


HONEY PACKER!3s—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 








TUPELO HONEY, new 60's and barrels, 
5 and 10 Ib. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


EXTRA white clover, 6'9c; 
Fancy white comb, $3.00; amber, 
Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY BLOSSOM—$2.05 per 10-1. 
pail, postpaid; $4.80 per 60-Ib. can, F.O.B. 
Boyd. Frank Reith, Boyd, Wisconsin. 


NEW sweet clover comb, extra nice, 
white 14 to 16 oz. Case of 24 sections, $3.50. 
Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va 


“HONEY FOR SALE—All_ kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


“LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey. 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO. 1 fall comb, $3.00 per case; No. 2 fall 
comb, $2.50 per case; clover extracted, 7c: 
amber, extracted, 6c. N. B. Querin, Belle- 
vue, 

COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5's and 
60's. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


SELECT LOTS white clover, buckwheat, 
basswood, and light amber honeys in 60-Ib 
tins. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's, also No. 1 
to Fancy white comb honey. Have also few 
cases No. 2 comb. Write for prices. R. C 
Bish, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE-—-500 cases of comb honey, 
50 tons or white extracted. Make me an 
offer. Robert Case, 424 Wellington Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 heavy-weight extra 
fine go'denrod comb honey, at $3.00 per 
case, and goldenrod and buckwheat mixed 
at $2.75, & case carriers. Chas. B. Hatton, R. 
2. Andover, Ohio. 


NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, ail size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State clover and fall honey 
in 60s; buckwheat in cans and kegs. Write 
for —— and prices on quantity you 
need. either delivered by truck or at honey 
house. Ear] Rulison, Rt. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HEAVY fancy white comb, $3.75 case; 
Mim. 12 oz. Fancy, $3.50; No. 1 clover, $3; 
Buckwheat same as clover; Mixed flow- 
ers, $2.75; clover, buckwheat or goldenrod 
7c Ib. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. 





No. 1 to 
$2.50. 












































CHOICE clover and buckwheat honey 
in liquid or pasteurized finely granulated 
form. Packed in all standard tin and glass 
containers, uniform in color, flavor and 
moisture content. Write for prices. Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., 
Groton, N. Y. 
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Beekeepers 


Now is the time to start considering the 
purchase of 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1942 


We will be prepared to ship those same 
high Quality packages with the added 
advantage of 


State Certification 
“They Produce” 


Don't wait to investigate until you need 
bees. A card will put you on our regular 
mailing list, giving you free literature 
and prices as soon as released 

You have nothing to lose and all to gain 


Rossman and Long 











J. G. Rossman, Moultrie 
E. W. Long, Conover, Ohio 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
All equipment should be filled with the 


best strain of bees obtainable. In order to 
serve you better we have greatly increased 
our colonies. 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 


_—_ 





WANTED—White 
Fancy comb 


and amber extracted honey. 
also No. 1 comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax 
We render old comb into wax 
tance. Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO . 


Prompt remit- 


CINCINNATI, O 





WANTED--Extracted Honey Ati Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





HONEY LABELS 
Beautiful Designs 
The A, I, Root Co., Medina, Q, 
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~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
= for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
Hm od when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

~ WANTED— Buckwheat honey in 
cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. 

WHITE and AMBER extracted honey. D 
F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, 








60-Ib 








Ohio. 
WHITE and light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 


Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED—WwWhite clover honey. w 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 721 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 

AMBER and WHITE extracted, also 
Comb Honey and Beeswax. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 
amount. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, 
Ohio. 

CASH PAID for extracted clover honey 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 























Honey Co., General Delivery, Shrewsbury 
Mass 
HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 


receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky 


~ WANTED— All 





grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Khoney 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich 


WANTED—White clover honey in new 
60-Ib. cans to pick up with truck, no cases 
in Northern Ohio or southern Michigan, in 
lots of 5 ton or less. Write Box 7, Gleanings 














in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 
ORDER BEEKEEPER'’S HOIST now. Only 
15.00 this month. Big value. Bee Turner, 
Sorning, Ia. 
QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 


Massachusetts. 


~ WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs 
$10.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 

GLASSWARE, Bee Supplies, at factory 
prices. Write for quotations. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 


~ BEST QUAL ITY 
freight paid. Free 
cages. Vernon Homer, 
Wis. 

COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 
> Os 

















queen mailing cages, 
sample. Bee shipping 
Rt. 5, Menomomie 





~ WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan 
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THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the “Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for ev- 
ery commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson's Wax Works 
Mayville, N. Y ane 

SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

ITALIAN QUEENS in season. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa iis 
~ WRITE FOR PRICES on bees and queens 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala 

CAUCASIANS—Untested queens, 40 cts 
each, until Oct. Ist. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 

THREE-BANDED Italian queens rest of 
season, 50c each, any number. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 

60 CENTS EACH for Bright ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN young queens, all tested. D. W 
HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia 


~ CAUCASIANS—Tested queeens, $2: un. 














tested, $1: 10, 75c; 50. 65c; 2-Ib. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-!Ib packages, $2.50 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers 


Texas, Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 

FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees in 
Standard 10-frame hives. Bees inspected 
Reasonable prices on package bees and 
queens, also three and four frame nuclei 
Write for prices and other information 
Walker Apiaries, Lexington, Texas 
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A REMINDER 


It's getting time to start mak 
ing plans for next season. Win- 
ter is a good time to purchase 
and 





assemble new equipment, 
repair and clean up equipment 
that is in and book your 


requirements for package bees 


use, 
for the coming year. 


WRITE US WHEN YOU NEED 
PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, 
BEE SUPPLIES, OR HONEY. 


The Stover Apiaries 








e HELP WANTED 
~ WANTED—Man__ to 














help with bees 
Steady work for right party. Write full 
particulars, wages expected. Ernest Sires 
Stanfield, Oregon. 

STRONG reliable man with some bee- 
keeping experience, for 1942. Can come 
soon. Possibly a permanent job. Give age, 
weight, wages expected, and references 
Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 

HELP WANTED—Experienced queen 


breeder for 1942 season. Will employ im- 
mediately. State experience, references and 
salary expected. Write Holder Apiaries, Inc 
P. O. Box 1101, Mobile, Alabama 
WANTED—Conscientious help to assist 
in extracted honey production. Give height 
weight, age, and, experience with wages 
wanted, room and board included. The 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin 


WANTED—Foreman in 

retail apiary warehouse, capable to direct 
men operating foundation machines, pack 
ing honey, packing bee supplies, filling o1 
ders, and shipping. State age, experience 
Salary expected, and when available. The 
Diamond Match Company, Apiary Depart- 
ment, Chico, California 


WANTED TO BUY 





wholesale and 








~ WANTED— 24 or 30 frame extractor. Give 
price, condition, first letter. Kenneth Nel 
son, Harcourt, Iowa. 

MAGAZINES 


~ THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 


bee journal in India. Sample copy free 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Jeolikote, Dist, Nainital, U. P 


India 





Mayhew, Miss. | 











Quality Italian Queens 
PRICES 


One for ....$ .35 
Three for 1.00 


W. O. GIBBS 
Willacoochee, Ga. 





MORLEY PETTIT 


thanks his many friends and customers 
for good package bee trade 
We have tried hard to give good service 


and believe no other shipper has done bet- 
er 

Have plenty of good queens for all comers 
1-11, 55¢; 12-23, 50c; 24-49, 45c; 50-up, 40c 
Let us take care of your requeening needs 
Write us when planning for 1942 packages 
MORLEY PETTIT Tifton, Georgia 


Wé Aré Now Booking Orders 


for our Ladylike 





Mountain Grey Caucasian 


bees and queens for 1942 delivery. Our cir 
cular and price list will soon be ready for 
mailing 

CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


Brooklyn, Ala. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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A. Il. ROOT’S TWICE-TOLD TALE 
(Continued from page 762) 

even breathed upon, without stirring 

a wing, and the retiring modest little 

queen, with her beautiful tapering 

form, was already worth the $20 just 

to look at. 

Great was the fear that that im- 
portant ceremony of introduction to 
the black natives might miscarry in 
some way, and over and over again 
were the instructions read before 
commencing. 

But my persecuted swarm proba- 
bly thought there was to be no end 
to the innovations on their home, or 
rather mine, and so concluded to 
submit quietly to all that was im 
posed on them, and rebelling little at 
being deprived of their queen, which 
I came very near never finding. 

I removed the combs nervously, 
thinking that it was like looking for 
a needle in a hay-stack for all the 
world, when I accidentally came up 
on her, but had not yet faith enough 
in the books to believe the romantic 
idea that she had a sting, but would 
use it only in case of an invasion by 
royalty itself, and so was afraid to 
take her in my fingers, as I should 
do now, but allowed her to get out of 
sight while I was trying to poke her 
off with a stick. A friend offered to 
help me hunt her if I would get him 
a bird-cage to wear like my own, (re- 
ferring to my bee-hat which I then 
always wore when about bees,) but 
I thought I could find her myself, as 
I knew where she was—that is, I 
knew what comb:she was on, or sup- 
posed I did; but after a long seach 
she was found on the floor, hid in a 
crack, a trick which I believe |talian 
queens are never guilty of. She was 
secured and kept for a royal combat 
with my unfertile queen in the ob 
servatory hive, which, by the way. 
took place according to programme, 
ending in the downfall and death of 
the old queen, and victory of the 
young one. I intended to preserve the 
remains, but the bees had disposed 
of her by taking her out and carrying 
her away up in the air before I could 
get to them. 

After six hours the Italian queen 
was placed in a cage on the frames. 
and, at the proper time, as the cage 
was opened, my heart stood still, and 
so did the bees, and as she silently 
disappeared between the combs, I 
drew a long breath of relief, for I 
knew that my highly esteemed $20 
queen was safe. 
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READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada's oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy st free, 12 
cents stamps. embership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. e Way's 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 

MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER magazine is 
Brief, Breezy, Beneficial. You'll like this 
monthly publication. Subscription $1 a 
year. Michigan Beekeeper, Rt. 3, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


AMERICA'S LEADING POULTRY MAG- 
AZINE tells how to raise poultry for prof- 
it. Latest discoveries; practical, money- 
making ideas. Subscribe now. Five years 
$1.00, one year 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept 
C-29, Mount Morris, Ill. 


HOW PRIORITIES AFFECT THE 
BEEKEEPING INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 746) 
doubtedly production will be based 
or a percentage of the 1940 produc- 
tion specified by the Office of Pro- 

duction Management. 

Due to the extremely slow deliv- 
eries on all metal articles, even with 
the aid of a priority number, it would 
seem very advisable for beekeepers 
to check their honey’ extracting 
equipment and replace any worn 
parts that might later cause trouble 
during the honey flow for it is any 
one’s guess as #0 what conditions may 
be next spring or fall during the ex- 
tracting season. 

Containers for honey will undoubt- 
edly be made available, particularly 
the glass containers, although deliv 
ery of cartons is uncertain. It would 
be advisable for all producers to plan 
their needs as far ahead as possible 
for this coming season so that short 
ages will not cause delay during the 
packing season. 

Although bee supply manufac- 
turers may be temporarily short on 
certain items and may have to with 
draw certain other items from the 
market entirely they will all go the 
limit to supply their customers with 
what they want when they want it 
Planning future needs during the 
winter months by the beekeeper and 
a certain amount of forebearance 
will go a long way towards making 
the most of a difficult situation. 
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BETTER-BRED QUEENS --- Three-Banded Italians 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future business on the merits of 
our service and quality. Let us quote you our 1942 prices 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 





Words are Inadequate 


to tell 
What American Honey Institute 
is doing for Honey 


“Public Relations during 1941: 


. Institute has encouraged nine large meat packers 
to use and advertise honey with their products. 


. Institute has contacted twenty food industries 
that have made definite contributions to honey. 


3. Institute has kept in touch with six home econom- 
ic leaders of national organizations to encourage 
the use of honey. 

. Institute has fostered magazine and newspaper 
publicity of honey among thirty-two organs. 

5. Institute has been in touch with fourteen Coast 


to Coast radio hook-ups advertising honey, and 
Mrs. Grace was on the air six times in 1941. 


(Help yourself by helping the Institute) 


Send contributions to 
American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wis. 
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Package Bees and Queens for 1942 


Our Service, Quality, and Moderate Prices have netted us our best 
year. We are approaching 1942 with confidence that our SERVICE has 
been recognized as one of the best 











Our pledge to our customers and package bee users, is to strive for 
still better service and at a price that all can buy. Our sincere thanks, 
and Greetings, for the approaching Yuletide. 


°GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 


MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT CARNIOLANS 
IS ALWAYS BUSY j CAUCASIANS 


lo ric , * « reryv , 
Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- We wish you all a very Merry 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap- Christmas and a happy and pros- 


pings . . . Thousands of beekeepers from all perous New Year. We want to help make 
over the nation send their combs to MUTH for it so with our fine queens and package 
rendering .. . bees. Ask for our free paper telling you 
about the good qualities of these races 

THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Learn more about these races in making 


your plans for 1942 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








Carefully Selected Italian 
QUEENS---50c 


Write or Wire Your Orders. Prompt Service Guaranteed. 


The “Puett Company, Hehira, Georgia 











HONEY CONTAINERS 


No advance in prices at present 
(5-lb. Glass Honey Pail, big hit—6 for 50c) 
Send Order Now 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


12 W. 21st St., NEW YORK CITY 


sae Sn Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 
Bre SUPPLIES Vrite for new prices 
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ECONOMIC USE OF HONEY 


(Continued from page 754) 


known and it is used in various hand 
lotions and face creams. 


But some of the minor uses could 
easily become of major importance. 
For example, I heard of one large 
beauty establishment on the West 
Coast that takes 520 cases of honey 
a year for use in facials alone. If 
many other beauty parlors should 
copy the methods of this firm bee- 
keepers might soon find honey mov- 
ing from the dining table to milady’s 
dressing table. 

Yet, while it is well to keep in- 
formed about the various uses of 
honey to which I have referred, I 
think we will all agree that if there 
were no other use for honey than as 
a spread for bread, hot biscuits, pan- 
cakes, and the like, there would not 
be enough honey to take care of the 
potential demand if beekeepers 
themselves were more enthusiastic 
in telling others about honey and its 
value. As soon as beekeepers them- 
selves become salesmen for their 
own product by exhibiting more en- 
thusiasm and more confidence in it 
there will not be enough honey to go 
around. By that time no doubt pack- 
age bee men in the South may be 
working overtime to supply the de 
mand for baby bees on the part of 
northern beekeepers, who in. turn 
should be unable to supply the calls 
which they receive for honey! 
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YORK’S 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


We are closing down our queen yards 
for this season. Thanks to all of our cus- 
tomers for their patronage and large vol- 
ume of business 

Package bees and queens for 1942. We 
expect to be better prepared to give you 
highest quality. Foundation stock selected 
for honey production. Will appreciate hear- 
ing from you regarding your requirements 
for the coming season. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia. U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


MANY MANY THANKS 


To our customers and all others who 
have helped make 1941 the best and 
biggest beekeeping year in our his- 
tory. 

We will be ready to furnish 
quantity and quality bees in 
Keep us in mind. 


BOLLING BEE CO., 


Three-Banded Italian 


| Package Bees and Queens 


for 1942 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
| Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 





you 
1942. 


Bolling, Ala. 











When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





Thanks 


All of us here at the factory want to thank 
every one of you beekeepers who sent us 
an order this year. We have been rushed, 
help has been scarce, costs have advanced, 
some material has been hard to secure and 
other problems have developed, but in 
most cases we were able to give you prompt shipment. Your large volume of busi- 
ness enabled us to maintain our low catalog prices until late in the season 


For 1942, we hope to continue to make prompt shipment but conditions are 
uncertain to make any such a guarantee. We now have very large stocks of 


/@ Trade Mk. Re 
ry. U.S. Pat. off 
A michelin 





L//, 
A te 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


4 


too 
most 


items but conditions are getting increasingly difficult. Prices continue to advance, 
delivery on our purchases get slower and slower 
Our honest advice to you is to order at once any equipment that you are sure 


you will need next year 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Volume LXIV, 1941 
In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into five de- ( 
partments, namely: General, Editorials, Contributors, Illustrations and Departments. The ( 
index of General includes everything except Editorials, Illustrations, Departments and 
Contributors 
( 
GENERAL ( 
A sting venom antidote Beeswax combs, packing 
. for snake bite 723 for shipping 572 
Abnormal supersedure, | stings cure sprained used in craft work 439 
factors affecting 218 knee 230)| Beet relish Saxe 498 
Acre, number of colonies tree creates interest 26| Beginner in beekeeping .298 
to . [am 111 Beekeeper, largest in Ev- | Benton, Frank, early ad- 
Advertising, be willing to erglades 314 vocate of winter pol- 
spend something on. 679 spring thrills the 9 len 505 
national, of honey 78 disabled veterans as,. 48/| Betty likes her honey 92 
that gets action 433 Enterprise 36 | Bombs and bees 91 
AFB colonies, what to do friend 81| Box hive, transferring 
with combs above .719 license for 490 | from 54 
susceptibility of honey- pioneer, women 366 | Boy’s first job 434 
bee larvae to 148 radio and movie-stars Bran bread, honey whole 
All-Bran bread, banana as 96 | wheat 24 
_ honey : : 83 short course ..635| muffins, honey banana. 222 
fig honey bread 430 | Beekeeping an ideal hob- | Bread, All-Bran fig hon- 
honey banana nut y 9 ev 430 
bread 430 backyard 571;  All-Bran honey banana 
honey orange bread 430 equipment, to make 143 nut 4 430 
honey fudge 2 146 extension work at Da- | All-Bran honey orange.430 
honey griddle cakes 82 vis, Calif 500! and butter pickles 499 
| honey nut muffins ; 83 how priorities affect 745 honey 650 
| honey pecan muffins . .222 in Colombia 556 honey All-Bran banana 83 
honey spice cookies ..306 in the Everglades 232| honey fruit .. 624 
honey waffles . i 82 in war-swept Britain .378 honey whole’ wheat 
pineapple honey bread. 83 library, Langstroth 620 raisin 23 
—— strawberry 372 library, Miller Memo- pudding, honey choco- 
3 rial 358 late chi .. 24 
oa" meeting, mek pioneers in 697! Britain. warewest, bee- 
; ft war veterans take up.698 keeping in 378 
Angiewerms undermining Bees and bombs : 91) Brood amber. double, 
hives 0 60 oe ee 631 and red clover 109 wintering in 54 
Apiary, just what = at 256 as bankers 25 placing queen excluder 
Apicultural instruction 359 attracted by odor or under 587 
A seaaae bg gg 558 color of blooms 256 shallow supers for 587 
wn _ “oom 220 bother bathers 455 | Brood-rearing, winter 86, 211 
Annie a MASSES, choosey 51 Brown Betty, rhubarb . . 222 
ee “See ae oney. 9 cross, making gentle ..504 Bulletin “Discussion of 
‘ mint oney i y 22 dead at hive entrance .111 the Natural History, 
pricot sauce, honey 221 destroyed by poison Management, and Di- 
souffle, honey 562 serious 296 seases of the Honey- 
ag bloom aetenies do not feed Karo syr- bee”’ 245 
poy om 296 up 454 ‘The Use of Pollen 
Atch a. Th od jeath P do not have time to Trap and Pollen Sup- 
c ~ aac omas, deat _ swarm 377 plements in Develop- 
S do they carry eggs? 227 ing Honeybee Colo- 
B go visiting on Christ- nies”, No. E-531 457 
; mas Day 109| Buns, honey 561 
Babies, honey for 76 in a city school 309 pineapple honey 749 
Baby food, honey as 30 in ice cream freezer 255| Business man enjoys ; 
Backyard bee-bar 436 in the wall 155 work with bees 214 
beekeeping 571 kicking hive to make Butter brickle honey ice 
Bacon dressing for wilt- work 505 cream : 371 
ing lettuce 221 killing in hive 111, 778 . . 
Baked beans, honey 179 losses of from poisons C 
honey chocolate cus- in Utah 685 | Cake, Danish honey 434 
tard 146 moving, different opin- Dutch apple 221 
Banana alli-bran honey ions on 650 honey chocolate 622 
nut bread 430 moving short distance .327 honey fruit 690 
Bankers, bees as 25 on a city roof 438 | Calories in honey 454 
Bathers, bees bother 455 one pound of honey re- Canada, wintering bees 
Bavarian cream honey quired to produce 523 in 87 
orange 372 ratio in the field 554 Canning time 497 
Bee-bar, backyard 436 removing from build- Cappings, continuous dry- 
Bee entrance and market- ings or trees, death- ing of 616 
ing honey 92 less method of 502/| Caramel corn 624 
flight, activity of 554 robin eats 503 sauce for ice cream 434 
is it possible to im- save the 310| Caramels, honey choco- 
prove 61 stealing eggs 570 late 147 
larvae, growth of 587 watering trough 503/| Carrot honey pudding . .691 
larvae, susceptibility to whisky quiets 693 | Caucasians, beginner's 
AFB 148 wings, movement of 110 observations on 90 
legends 295 wintered in Michigan .718| Caution, a word of 376 
of mystery, again 28 wintering in Canada 87| Cedar shingle . 376 
sting, severe case of ..719 wintering, more on 29' Cells, construction of 247 
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Characteristics of a good 
queen Peres Pre 54 
Cherries, honey spiced .498 | 
Cherry honey jelly 22 
pie, honey 371 
relish, red ... 431 
Chicken-in-the- Rough 
restaurant ...... 432, 765 
Chocolate cake, honey 622 
caramels, honey .147 
chiffon pie, honey ... .146 
chip bread pudding, 
honey oe 24 
cookies, honey . 306 
cream puffs, honey 147 
custard, baked honey .146} 
frosting, honey 623 


256 
146 


honey fruit mold 
ice cream, honey 


make mine 145 | 
mold, minted honey 431 
popcorn balls, honey 147 
tapioca cream 146 
whip, honey 147 
Choosey bees . 51 
Christmas bell salad 749 
Chunk pickles ; ...499 
Chyle and royal jelly .522 
Cider, mulled ..... : 624 
City roof, bees on a 438 
school, bees in a 309 
Cocktail, honey tomato 


juice. 8 
Coffee cake, quick honey 560 


ice cream, honey 431 
Colombia, beekeeping in 556 
Colonies, dividing in 

spring 247 
double brood-chamber 
dividing . ee 
how they should look 
in January 39 
in three stories 141 
laying worker, how to 
handle 718 
number to acre 11} 


spring manipulation of = 
two-queen 


two, uniting into one 719 
unpacked, all 142 
Colony, cross, how to deal 
with 176 
management, compari- 
son of single queen 
vs. two queen 362 
odor in queen introduc- 
tion 289 
peak unnecessary 141 
Color, does it attract 
bees? 256 
of Italian drones 247 
Comb honey production 


queen excluders in .718 
Combs above AFB colo- 


nies, what to do with 719 


containing granulated 
honey 110 
mice-riddled. what to 
do with 246 
partially filled, getting 
clean 394 
Comparison of crops 558 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ 
Asso., founder of 566 
winter meeting 755 
Container, one kind, do 
not attempt 678 
Cook-Dupage meeting 574 
Cookie jar, fill up 305 


honey, Mrs. Felts’ 375 
potato spice 307 
pumpkin-face 623 
| Cooling apparatus for 
honey 552 
Coon likes honey 92 
Cooperation among pro- 
ducers desirable 677 
| Cooperative marketing 
of honey 377 
Copper tubing, does it 
hurt honey? 247 
| Corn, caramel 624 
Corn Flake honey shell 84 
nutty 434 
Cottage cheese pie, hon- 
ey 562 
Craft work, beeswax used 
in 439 
| Cranberry honey stuffing .748 
Cream puffs, filling for .147 
honey chocolate 147 
Creosote paint for hives.110 
Crop, comparison of 558 
| Crust, Rice Krispie 429 | 
Cucumber relish 499 
Custard, baked honey 
chocolate 146 | 
D 
Dalton, Jes, death of 53 
Danish honey cake 434 
Date bars, honey 84 
-nut honey pudding 691 
pudding, honey 84 
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Cookies, honey All-Bran 
spice 306 
honey chocolate 306 
honey fruit 305 | 
honey Krisp 306 | 


Davis, Calif., research 
work at 500 

Deep dish honey cherry 
tapioca . 562 | 


Deluxe honey 


Destruction of bees by 
poison 296 
Diabetes, honey for 54 
Dividing colonies in the 
spring 247 
double brood-chamber 
colonies 247 
Do-nuts, honey 624 
Double brood-chamber 
colonies, managing 111 
Dressing, bacon, for wilt- 
ing lettuce 221 
honey cream 431 
Drifting in spring 308 
Drone and queen trap 
using a 454 
has grandfather but no 
father 55 
Drones, Italian, color of.247 
Dutch apple cake 221 
E 
Eales, John, the story of .423 
Egg, how did it get above 
excluder? 699 
Stealing 570 
Eggs, do bees carry? 227 
England, good honey crop 
in 50 
war swept, beekeeping 
in 378 
Entrance, bees dead at 111 
to hive 92 
upper 718 
upper, for winter 587 
European foulbrood, Eu- 
ropean views on 494 
Everglades 73, 152 
beekeeping in 232 
largest beekeeper in 314 
Extracting honey during 
winter 55 
house, standardized 
construction for 426 
plant, a modern 293 
Extractor, paint for 54 
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|} Gum 
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F 
Factors affecting abnor- 
mal supersedure 

Fall fancies 
is the time of harvest 
Farm products, increased 
demand for to be ex- 
pected 225 
Feeding pollen and soy- 
bean flour 650 
syrup and installing 
packages 308 
Fill up the cookie jar 305 
Filtration of honey 17, 485 
Flight activities of the 
honeybee 554 
Floral sources honey 
in Maine 
Florida, editors 
in 
Keys 
Food and drug hearing 
testimony at 563 
Food chamber, dark hon- 
ey in, darkens white 
honey 455 
Formula for feeding hon- 
ey to babies 
Rosecrans gets 
platoon 
Foulbrood, 
ropean 
Fountain 
youth 
4-H bee club achieves rec- 
ord 
Frame, Hoffman 694 
French dressing, honey .220 
Frosting. honey chocolate 623 
Fruit cake, honey 690 
Fudge, honey All-Bran . 146 
G 
D., subscriber 
64 years 
Garden, villainy in the 
Georgia, change of bee 
quarantine rules in 
Gift-wrapped honey for 
Christmas 764 
Gingerbread gems 221 
Government purchase of 
honey, net effect of 750 
Grapefruit, honey for 393 
Grapenuts, honey 562 
Griddle cakes, honey All 
Bran 
Grocer. as 
keting 
drop 
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of 
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H 
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Ham slice, honeyed 
Heard, Cecil E., death of 
His first job 
Hive arrangement, prop- 
er, importance of 
entrance, bees dead at 
kicking, to make bees 
work 505 
killing bees in 111 
swarm too big for 424 
Hives, angleworms § un- 
derminin 631 
creosote paint for 110 
Hobby, beekeeping an 
ideal, why 
Hoffman frame 
Honey advertised 
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— Bran bread. pine for babies 76} I 
le 83 for controlling insects 363 | . 
Al ran spice cookies 306 for diabetes ......... 54| lce-covered blooming 
All-Bran waffles 82| for grapefruit ..-. 803] apricot tree 
amount of, required to for health and happi- Ice cream, butter brickle 
produce one pound ness 692 | honey .. 371 
of bees 523 French dressing 220 caramel sauce for 434 
and gas 555 fruit bread 624| freezer, bees in 255 
and sugar advanced in fruit cake 690| honey chocolate 146 
World War 223 fruit cookies 305 honey coffee 431 
apple cream pie 84/ fruit sauce 371 | Ice, rhubarb- prrevepetid 372 
apple mint jelly 22 good crop in England 50| Icing, honey oa « ae 
apricot sauce 221 good domestic demand Idaho State meeting .. 30 
apricot souffle 562 | pd i “..224| 1 made ’em myself .. 766 
as baby food 30 | » lated. i b 119| Indiana meeting .. 625 
baked beans 179 8 ae ae oe Insects, honey for con- 
banana bran muffins . .222 yet ag mquetying son trolling — 363 
bread ae -650| oe 4 charms ; 50| Installing my first pac at _ 
bread, All-Bran banana . ‘ Sage age 15 
maat 430 how _can I get a good m a : d feedi 
* ; ’ price for it? 677 packages an eeding 
bread, All-Bran fig 430 ar syrup 30 
bread All-Bran or- ice cream 371) —_ lat rs. littl 
. , 430 icing 305 | Insulation vs. little or no 
wae 561 jellied plum pudding . .748 | — during on 
cake, Danish 434 aoe A = Insurance against damage 
calories in 454| keeps feet supple 380 |” by - ae 
. , _ 29 505 | Krisp cookies 306 | »y bees . .392 
can we produce more? . 909 | Totem, « ae | International meeting at 
carrot pudding 691 risp sundae 83 Stems tell 569 
cherry jelly 22 leaks from jars 779 | Niagara Falls a 
. > 37 left over inner cover : 652, 716 
cherry pie€ oti : ; ver 2; Introducing cage h 
cherry tapioca, deep during winter 176 | i Ss. eo 
dish 562| lemon sauce 222 | . ty principle applied 650 
chocolate cake 622| loganberry jelly 22 coms ; = 
one in - - pea 5 home-reared queens 327 
chocolate caramels 147 market. new 518 we onet / 
chocolate chiffon pie .146| marketing 92; queen to bees in obser- — 
chocolate chip bread | marketing as the grocer Ital peng hive . 454 
pudding 24 | sees it 492 | Italian bees, strains of ..455 
chocolate cookies 306 mint jelly 23 J 
chocolate cream puffs .147 more money from, from ? in 
chocolate custarcy fewer hives 700 | Jack o’lanterns : 622 
baked 146 national advertising of 78| Jaeger. Rev. Francis, S 
chocolate filling 147 nut All-Bran muffins 83 | passing of .. 142 
chocolate frosting 623 | nutlets 306 | Jellied honey plum pud- 
chocolate fruit mold ..256/; oatmeal slices 307 | ding ..748 
chocolate ice cream 146/ orange Bavarian cream 372| Jelly, chyle and royal ..522 
chocolate mold, mint- | orange marmalade 23| honey : -. 23 
ed 431 package attractively 679| honey apple mint . 22 
chocolate peanut brit- peanut butter caramels.749| honey cherry -. 22 
tle 749 pecan tarts 561 | honey loganberry 22 
chocolate popcorn balls 147 | pickled peaches 498 honey mint 23 
chocolate whip 147 pineapple buns 749| honey pineapple 22 
clarified with filter aid pineapple jelly 22 | K 
will it pass govern- processing for local 
ment standards? 651 market 522| Karo syrup, don't feed to 
cloverleaf rolls 372 production, two-queen bees . 45 
coconut omelet 221 system for ..302| Kellogg Co. of Battle 
coffee cake, quick 560 prune muffins 24 | Creek o« 
coffee ice cream 431 prune pudding 691 | Kicking a hive to make 
coffee divinity 749 publicity program 80 | bees work ... 5905 
cookies, Mrs. Felts’ 375 quickies 429| Killing bees vs. spring 
cooling apparatus 552 restaurants handle 231 packages 55 
coon likes 92 retail price of 572 | Knee, sprained, curing 
cooperative marketing salad dressing 371 with bee stings 230 
o 377 sales, keeping up 109 I 
Corn Flake shell _84 | salesmanship 680 ’ 
cottage cheese pie 562 sauce 691 | Laidlaw, Jr., Dr. Harry 
cranberry pudding 691/  seattered, to utilize 778 | H 234 
cranberry stuffing 748 | sour cream pie 84| Langstroth's beekeeping 
cream dressing 431/ spiced cherries 498 | library 620 
cream pie 562 | spiced tea 430 | Larvae, bee, growth of . .587 
crisp roll 84 | supply of, keep on | susceptibility to AFB.148 
dark in food chamber, | hand 679 | Laying worker colonies. 
darkens white honey 455 tomato juice cocktail 82 | how to handle 718 
date bars 84 wafers 372 | worker colony, intro- 
date-nut pudding 691 whole wheat bran ducing queen to 111 
date pudding 84 bread 24 Legends of bees 295 
do-nuts 624 whole wheat raisin |} Lemon dainties 307 
dressing for salad 220 bread 23 | sauce, honey 222 
drops 307 Wisconsin advertisers | Lettuce, wilting, bacon 
economic use of 75 114, 311 | dressing for 221 
effect of on the body 246 Honeyed ham slice 560 | Library, Langstroth’'s bee- 
extracting, during win- prunes 82 | keeping 620 
ter 55 | sweet potato slices 83 | Miller Memorial 358 
filtration of 17, 485 Honeysuckle for nectar 93 License for beekeepers .490 
finely - granulated, the honey from 255 | Liquefying granulated 
appeal of 615 | House apiary, managing honey 110 
floral sources of in bees in 156| Locust, shipmast 489 
Maine 425 Hubam sweet clover 155Loganberry jelly, honey. 22 
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M 


Maine, floral sources of 
honey in 425 
Managing bees in a house 
apiary 156 
Manitoba commercial 
honey cooling appa- 
ratus 552 
Marketing honey 92 
as the grocer sees it .492 
Marmalade, honey or- 
ange 23 
Marshmallow rhubarb 
meringue 222 
Mating of a queen 247 
Mass., is doing what, to 
prevent poisoning 757 


Meringue, marshmallow 
rhubarb 222 

Merry Christmas to you 8 

Michigan beekeepers’ res- 





olution ‘ 711 
bees wintered in 718 
Miller Memorial Library .358 
Miller’s method of _ re- 
queening 699 
Million-dollar smile 432 
Mint apple honey jelly 22 
honey jelly 23 
Minted honey chocolate 
mold 431 
Modified two-queen sys- 
tem 304 
Money, more, from honey 
from fewer hives 700 
Moths, destroying 523 
Movie-star and radio bee- 
keepers 96 
Moving bees different 
opinions on 650 
short distance 327 
Muffins, All-Bran honey 
pecan 222 
honey All-Bran nut 83 
honey banana bran 222 
honey prune 24 
Mulled cider 624 
Mustard pickles 499 
N 
National advertising of 
honey 78 
Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
meeting 51 
Nectar and pollen studies 14 
from honeysuckle. .93, 255 
from sumacs 369 
plant for 93 
New York City man en- 
joys weekends with 
bees 214 
Niagara Falls meeting. .569 
652. 716 
Nut All-Bran muffins 83 
Nutlets, honey 306 
Nutty corn 434 
Oatmeal slices, honey 307 
Observaton hive, intro 
ducing queen to bees 
in 454 
Odor, does it attract 
bees 256 
from hive in fall 779 
Ohio State beekeepers 
convention 162 
winter losses survey 
of 12 
Oklahoma honey busi- 
ness 291 
Old Taylor is growing up. 291 
Omelet, honey coconut 221 
Onions, pickled 499 


Orange honey marma 
lade 23 
Over-wintered colonies 


vs. package bees 361, 686 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


P 


Pacific States Bee Labor 
atory, work at 14 
Package bees easy to han- 
dle 212 
vs. over-wintered colo- 
nies 361, 686 
Package, my first. install 
ing 4 
of bees, youth in a 212 
Packages in spring vs 
killing bees 55 
installing, and feeding 
syrup 308 
Packing beeswax combs 
for shipping 572 
heavy 142 
wet 142 
Paint, creosote, for hives. 110 
for extractor 54 
queens, how to 437 
Painting question 42) 
Peaches, honey pickled.498 
Peanut brittle, honey 
chocolate 749 
butter caramels 749 
Pepper relish 199 
Pickled onions 499 
Pickles, bread and but 
ter 499 
chunk 499 
mustard 499 
twelve-day 493 
Pie, honey apple cream 84 
honey cherry 371 
honey chocolate chif 
fon 14¢ 
honey cottage cheese. 562 
honey cream 562 
honey sour cream 84 
Pineapple jelly, honey 2 
honey buns 749 
Pioneer beekeepers 
three 566 
Pioneers in beekeeping  69/ 
Plum pudding, jellied 
honey 748 
Poisonous sprays may kill 
bees but not humans.779 
Poison, bees destroyed \ 
eerious 296 
Poisoning of honeybees 296 
Poisons in Utah, losses of 
bees from 685 
Policies covering damage 
by bees in Ontario 392 
Pollen and nectar studies 14 
and soybean flour feed 
ing 650 
research work on 357 
substitute 394 
surplus 764 
value of different types 
of research work on. 36 
winter Frank Benton 
an early advocate 905 
Pollination, good, import 
ance of 20 
Popcorn balls honey 
chocolate 147 
Potato Spice cookic 50% 
Price-cutting competition 
do not be tampeded 
into 678 
field shifting borders 
of 1] 
Prices reasonable scale 
to arrange 678 
Priorities, how they affect 
beekeeping 745 
Producers of other goods 
work with 679 
Production and iperse 
dure influence of 
stock on 613 
Profits 12-year figures 
on 687 


791 


Proposed revision of con 


tainers for extracted 
honey 179 
Prune muffins, honey 24 
pudding, honey 691 
Prunes, honeyed 82 
Pudding, honey carrot 691 
honey cranberry 691 
honey date 84 
honey date-nut 691 
honey prune 691 
jellied honey plum 748 
Pumpkin face cookies 623 
Punch, voo-doo 623 
Q 
Quality and quantity 228 
assure purchaser of 678 
queens for 682 
Quantity and quality 228 
Quarantine rules and reg 
ulations, change in 
in Georgia 49 
Queen and drone trap 
using a 454 
excluder, cells above 778 
cells, cutting 54 
excluder placing un- 
der brood cham et! 587 
excluders in comb hon 
ey production 718 
finding the 327, 435 
57 
good, characteristics of 54 
introducing cage, Chan 


try principle applied. 650 
introducing to bees in 
observation hive 54 
introduction colony 
odor in 289 
introduction, testing 
method of 362 
laying more than one 
egg in cell 779 
rearing 364 
rearing, comments on.438 
the mating of a 247 
to catch and clip 109 
Queens for qualit 682 
home-reared introduc 
ing 32 
how to paint 437 
supersedure of 558 
Quick honey coffee cake. 56) 
R 
Radio and movie-star 
beekeepers 96 
publicity 137 
Raisin whole wheat honey 
bread 23 
Ratio of bees in the field .554 
ted cherry relish $31 
clover and bees 109 
Relish beet 498 
cucumber 499 
pepper 19 
red cherr | 
Removing bes from 
building or trees 
deathies method o 02 
Repellent, a spray 256 
to be used in arsenical 
sprays 310 
Requeening Miller's 
method of 699 
Research work at Davis 
Calif 500 
vork at Madison Bee 
Culture Laboratory 357 
Resistant stock, dynamite 
in 765 
Resolution of Michigan 
beekeepers 711 
Restaurant chicken-in 
the-rough 432 
Restaurants handle honey 231 
Rhubarb brown Betty 222 














792 
-strawberry ice .372 
Rice Krispie crust 429 
Robin eats bees 503 
Rolls, cloverleaf honey 372 
Root, A. I., story of bee- 
keeping 630, 702 
Round-up, Wabash Valley 629 
S 
Royal and chyle jelly ..522 
Salad bowl, spring . 220 
dressing, honey 220, 371 
Christmas bell ....... 749 
Salesman, let your tele- 
phone be your 632 
Salesmanship, honey 680 
Sauce, honey fruit ...... 371 
School, city, bees in 309 
Selling, give time to .679 
Shallow supers for brood 
chambers 
Shipmast locust 489 


Short course, beekeepers’ 635 | 
Smuggs . 634 
Snake bite. bee sting ven- 
om antidote for 
dancing on its tail 
Soldier with tin hat 
Sour cream honey pie 
Southern conference, 


a 


634 | 
84 


plans for .653 
States Federation meet- 
ing, report of 32, 759 
Soybean flour and pollen 
feeding ; +. 680 
Spike Horn Meyers and 
his wild honey 717 
Spray, a repellent 256 


Sprays, repellent to be 
used in 310 
Spring, drifting in 308 
management, two 
OUGNNGS SOF ...ccces 311 
manipulation of colo- 
nies . 302 
salad bowl 220 


Sting, bee, severe case of 719 


Stings cure sprained... 
nee eee 
Stock, influence of on 
production and _ su- 
persedure 613 
Strains of Italian bees 455 
Strawberry-honey am- 
brosia 372 


Stuffing, honey cranberry .748 
Subscriber for 64 years .592 
Sugar and honey ad- . 
vanced in World War 223 
Sumac clouds 368 
nectar from 369 
Summer means work with 
the bees 10 


Sundae, honey krisp 83 
Achord, W. D 627 
All-Bran honey fudge 
squares 147 
All-Bran honey griddle 
aakes 82 
All-Bran honey nut muf- 
fins 83 
All-Bran honey spice 
cookies cos cee 
All-Bran honey waffles 84 
All-Bran pecan muffins. .222 
Anderson, W. E 3 
Andrus, Edward S. 566 


Apiaries. two, compared 490, 
700 

Apiary at Central Sta 
Bee Laboratory . 139, 140 


| Swarming, 


| Sweets, 
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Supersedure, abnormal, 
factors affecting 
and production 

ence of stock on 
of queens 

Supers, shallow, for brood 

chambers ‘ 587 


influ- 
613 
558 


Swarm, beating pan to 
bring down 651 
bees do not have time .377 
control 327, 454 | 


time in the deep South | 
too big for one hive 
equipment, 
new for 
Sweet clover, Hubam 15 
potato slices, honeyed. 8 
Sweetest job on earth 50 
shortage of, 
caused honey prices 
to soar y 
T 


| Tampa meeting, Southern 
tates Federation at. 32 
Tapioca cream, chocolate 146 
deep dish honey cherry 562 
| Tarts, honey pecan 561 
Tea, honey spiced 430 
Telephone as your sales- 





man -. Con 


Testimony at hearing on 
food standards 563 

Testing lines of stock 360 

| Three strikes—but not 
out 298 


To eat and to give 690 


Tomato juice honey cock- 


tail 82 
Topping for pudding 691 
Transferring from box 

hive 54 
Tri-state meeting 625 
| Twelve-day pickles 493 
Two-queen colonies 227 

system for honey pro- 

duction 302 

system, upper entrance 

in winter ‘ 587 | 

U 
Uniting two colonies in- 

to one 719 | 
Upper entrance during | 

winter 587, 718 


Apiary at Davis, Calif 15, 
. ..501 | 

Apes at University of 
alifornia 15, 501 | 


Apiary, diagram for 


633! Apiary 


entrances, more about.718 
U. S. Bee Culture Labor- 
atory at Madison, re- 


search work of 357 
Utah, losses of bees from 
poison in 685 
Vv 
Vacation time . .370 | 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Apiary equipment box 
for 144 
Apiary, good and bad 
490, 700 
Apiary, ill-kept 490, 700 
Apiary in school yard 721 
Apiary in Washington 491 
Apiary, mammoth 496 
Apiary. neat 491 
Apiary of C. R. Beutler .438 
Apiary of C. C. Cook 315 
Apiary of W. A. Coulter.656 
Apiary of F. H pesepeedl™ 
ton 55 
Apiary of J. A. Felts 374 


of W. E. Griswold 
215, 217) 
of Wm. Moon 721 
of Lynn Taylor.291, 
293, 294 
of H. E. Randall 233 
of war veteran 698 


Apiary 


Apiary 
Apiary 


| Apiary 


December, 1941 
Veterans, disabled, as. 
beekeepers 48 
Villainy in the garden 634 
Virginia plans southern 
conference 653 
Voo-Doo punch 623 
Ww 


Wabash Valley round-up. 629 
Waffles, honey All-Bran 82 
War and defense condi- 
tions, what they mean 

to the beekeeper 
veterans take up bee- 


223 


keeping 698 
Watering trough, ‘bees’ 503 
Weight, record of on ex- 

srimental hives 380 
Whisky quiets bees .693 


Whole wheat honey bran 
bread ; ‘ 24 
raisin honey ‘bread 23 
Who's who in apiculture.328 
Willson, R. B., neers 
of cove c eee 
Wind protection, import- 
ance of .-.-633 
Wings, movement of 110 
Winter, inside or out ....779 
Winter brood-rearing 86, 211 
natural 141 


Winter, extracting honey 
during .. 55 

honey left over inner 
cover during 176 


losses, how to avoid 176 
losses, survey of in 
Ohio ; ie 12 
pollen, Frank Benton 
an early advocate 505 
upper entrances dur- 
RR De ree 718 
upper entrance for 587 
Wintered-over colonies 
vs. package bees 361, 
686 
Wintering bees in Canad. 87 
bees in Michigan 718 
in three stories 778 


in double brood cham- 


ber ‘ 54 
methods, actual results 

of eee 743 
more on ‘ 29 
new orthodoxy ex- 

plained 741 
some observations on.549 


Wintry winds blow, when 22 
Wisconsin advertises hon- 


ey 114, 311 
meeting cdirtera . 574 

Women pioneer penned 
ee eecsess céue 366 


Apiary on roof of shed 96 
Apiary, the LaBombard. .496 
Apiary of M. F. Stephen- 
son 571 
Apple blossom, 
Apricot tree, 
ice-covered . 
Aprons heavy leather 
used when handling 
honey 294 
Aster, wild white. .October 
cover 
Atchison, Thomas 101, 365 
Babcock & Son, F. M., ex- 
tracting plant of.,..617 
618, 619 
757 


bee on. .301 
blooming, 


144 


Babcock, Kelley 


Bain, James W 364 
Band, high school 629 
Bank, bees protected 25 
Banquet of Ohio State 

B. K.A 162, 163 
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December, 1941 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 793 
Barn door showing dif- Coggshall, Mrs. Millard .652, Felts, J. A., apiary of 374 
ference in paint 422 | Coggshall, William L 648 | Finn, E., with his bees 300 
Barn for wintering pack- Colonies opened in Root | Florida Everglades 74, 152 
ages 298 apiary in February. .254/ Florida lan good and 
Becker, Walter E 627 Colony at Central States bad 152, 153 
Bee cellars 50 Bee Apiary in mid Florida palms February 
Bee on apple blossom 301 winter 139 cover 
Bee tree 26, 27| Colony population, varia- Fortune, M.S 76) 
Bee tree stump 567 tion in chart showing 655 Foster, Mrs. H. S 35 
Bees hanging out on hive 526, Comb consisting of almost Foster, R. E 35 
Bees lodge in freezer 255 100°. worker cells 396 | Fox, Wm. J and roof 
Bees, watering trough for 436| Comb honey in novel jar apiary 46 
Beeswax, method of pack- | o* i< 232 | Frazier, Jere 627 
ing for shipment 572| Comb with pollen 46v | France, N. E 575 
Beeswax used in craft | Combs built anywhere 51} Freezer for bees 255 
work 439| Combs built in tree | Fruit cake, honey 690 
Beet relish 499 . January cover | Fruit, honey cookies 306 





YUM 


Beginner's extracting out- 


fit 


Bell, A. J. of good and | Fruits ready for canning .497 
Bergen, Edgar 96 bad beekeeping 490, 700; Furniss, Dr. H. W.., 5¢€ 
Bergen, Edgar, home of . 96; Connecticut beekeepers. .566/ Gale, L. D. 592 


Berry, M. C. 


Bessonett, E. C. 


Betty, the coon 


Beutler, C. R., Cook, C. C., largest bee- | Grace, Mrs. Harriett M. 
ary : keeper in Everglades 315 35, 575, 627, 761 

Bishop, C. H, 35, Cookies, All-Bran honey Grafting ‘cells 683 

Bodenschatz, Mrs 575 spice 305 | Grape salad, moided 498 


Bohne, Geo. W 


Box for apiary 


ment 144| Corner brace. pattern for 143 honey 
Boy and his honey stand 434! Cornmeal muffins 766 | Griswold, W. E., colonies 
Boy ae frame,..July | Coulter, W. A., apiary of . 656 | of 215, 217 
cover, Craft work, beeswax used | Gwin, James 575 
Bread. ‘honey 22 430 in 439 | Hambleton, J. I 15, 627, 
Bread pudding, Crandall, Prof. L. B 757 685, 756, 761 
chocolate chip 24/| Crop on hives August Hicks, Dr. L.. EB 627 
Breeding plots cover | Hiett, A. I 761 
ver 362| Crunchy honey nutlets .307)| Hines, Lewis 652 
Buns, honey 561 | Cueumber relish 499 | Hive-carrying device .721 
Buns, pineapple plum | 749 | Custard, honey chocolate 146 | Hive-lifter 109 
Burleson _w 78| Dadant, M. G 761 | Hive tiered up 377, 614 
Burleson, Mrs. T. W 35| Dadant, R. H 627 | Hives in protected loca- 
Burnside, C. E. 761 | Dennington, F. H 555 tion 217 
Cake, honey chocolate 623; Dev.ces, labor-saving 143 Hives protected from cat- 
California, experimental Dewey, L. M 761 tle by electric fence .215 
apiary at 5, 16| M. J. Deyell in the apiary 459 | Hives tiered up August 
Cameron, Janet 761 | Dickerson, Miss Elizabeth 366 cover 


Canals from 


chobee 


Cartoon—-Here, 


Queenie 435 | Dowling, A. V 35 | erson and Nell 
Cartoon—-lots of 427| Dunavan, David 35 Pearce 366 
Cartoon, ostrich .768| Dunham, Dr. W. E 627 | Honey All-Bran fudge 
Cary, E. T 652| Dyce, Dr. E. J 648 squares 14 
Cellars. bee 50 | Easter, Robert 761| Honey All-Bran_ griddle 
Cells, grafted 683 | Eckert, Dr. J. E 500, 501 | cakes 
— grafted, finished 683} Eckert, J. E., in Univer- Honey All-Bran nut muf- 

—, grafted, 85 sity apliary 501 fins 83 
683 | Eucalyptus trees 55 Honey All-Bran spice 
Ce ateen States Bee Everglades in Florida 74, 152 cookies 305 

atory experimental Everglades, largest bee Honey All-Bran waffles 84 

apiary 39, 140 keeper of the 315 Honey bread 22, 430 
Cereal crust 431 | Exhibit, honey, at Worces- Honey buns 561 
Chambers, E. L 362 ter County Mass Honey cherries to top ice 
Chart showing Conservation Con- cream 371 

in colony population. 655 | gress 1159 Honey chocolate cake 623 
Cherry deep-dish tapioca .561 | Exhibit of foreign honeys 487 Honey chocolate chip 
Chicken-in-the-Rough | Experimental apiary at bread pudding 2 


restaurants 
Child among 


Child and big Davis, Calf 15, 140; Honey comb, in novel 
June cover | Extracting house con- jar 232 

Child, honey-fed q 77 struction of 426, Honey crunchy nautlets. .307 
Christmas, J 374 427,428 Honey exhibits at Confer- 
Christmas, J E. Extracting outfit for be- ence of Southern Fed- 

ders 374 ginners 525 eration 758, 759 
Clay, H. J 223, 752, 761 Extracting plant of F. M Honey exhibit of Worces- 
Classroom, wire Babcock & Son .617, ter Co. Asso 11 

bees in 310} 618,619 | Honey, extracted and 
Clover-leaf rolls Extractors of Taylor Co..204 comb display cage 

honey dough 372| Farrar, Dr i, 357, 358 for 23 
Coffee cake. honey 561| Feeding sugar syrup . 682 | Honey-fed child 30, 77 
Coggshall, A. L 648 | Feeding sugar syrup, | Honey for beauty SS 
Coggshall, B. B 648 method of 252, 331 | Honey fruit cake 690 
Coggshall, Millard 648 | Felts, Mr. and Mrs. J. A..374| Honey fruit cookies 306 


September cover 


Lake 


Combs with 

525 

428 | Comparison 
35 exhibit 


35 Constantino, 
93 | Cook, C. C., 


‘bees, brood 


and honey 251 | 


756 | 
Bro. .. 557 | 
and helpers.315 


5 | Cookies, honey fruit 306 | 


Coon that li 


kes honey 93 


Display cage for comb 
152 and extracted honey. 231 


Dogwood 


432 Central 
Laboratc 


May cover 


States Bee 
ory 15, 140 


Experimental apiary at 


Fruit salad drizzled with 


honey 370 


Gingerbread gems 221 


Gouldin, H. C., explaining 


food value of honey .309 


Gregg, Geo., ir his cellar 
Griddle cakes, All-Bran 


Hives with and without 
grass in front 


§2 
Home of Elizabeth Dick- 


Honey chocolate custard. 146 


50 


Honey chocolate tapioca. 14° 
Honey coffee cake . 561 














794 


Honey griddle cakes, All- 


Bran 82 
Honey house, construction 

of 426, 427, 428 
Honey house, inside view 

of March cover 
Honey house of Old Tay- 

lor Co 292, 293 
Honey house of Bro. Al- = 

phonse Veith 156 


Honey, jars of, at Davis 
laboratory 16 

Honeyman, Corporal z 
Roger 635 

Honey, method of lique- — 
fying 655 


Honey nut All-Bran muf- 


fins 


Honey pail, festive 768 
Honey pecan tarts 561 
Honey prune muffins 23 
Honey puddings 691 
Honey, rolls for cooking. .552 
Honey-shed at Colompia_ 

Seminary 556 


Honey shop of Pearce and 


Dickerson 367 
Honey sold at gas station .9909 
Honey spiced tea 429 
Honey stand boy made. .434 
Honeys foreign exhibit * 

cal $87 
House aplary 156 
House, Mrs. R. W 761 
Ice-covered blooming 

apricot tree 144 
Ice cream freezer bees mm 

lodge in 255 
Ice cream topped with 

honey cherries 371 
Illinois beekeepers 629 
Jack O'’Lantern peaches. .623 
Jaeger, Rev. Francis 142 
Kelley, Mrs. Walter 761 
Kellogg. Hall Albro 77 
Kellogg's All-Bran pecan 

muffins 222 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 81 
Killion, Carl E 629 
- s Olcott F 567 

aBombard apiary 496 
aboratory, Agricultural 

Chemical Re search 

Division, Washington 

m & 486, 487 
Ladder, sturdy 143 


Dr. Harry H 23 
358, 761 


Laidlaw 


Lake Okeechokee, canals 
from 152 
Lane, Burel 648 
Lane, Roger 648 
Lane, R. W 761 
Lard-type honey cooling — 
rolls 2 
Larvae, placing in cell 683 
Larvae, selecting 682 
Latham, Allen 567, 756 
Lauritsen. Mr. and Mrs 
Johann 256 
Leonard, Hon. Howard .629 
LeStourgeon, E.G 35 
Lewis, Leslie M 35 
Liquefying honey 655 
Locust, shipment 489 
Log stump as bank 25 
Long, Emerson 627 
Lundgren, M. C., and 
wife 575 
McCarthy, Charlie 96 
Markham, Floyd 627 
Marshall, D. V 761 
Meacham, F. B 761 


Michigan State B. K. A 
meeting at Lansing .179 
Milk and honey poster in 


Wisconsin 311) 


GLEANINGS 


Miller Honey Co., new 

truck of ; . 586 
Milum, V. G 575 
Moon, Wm., apiary of 721 
Moving bees from Cali- 


fornia to Minnesota .586 


Muffins, All-Bran honey 
nut 83 
Muffins, All-Bran pecan 222 
Muffins, honey prune 23 
Muth, Clifford 627 
Myers, Howard 652 


Niagara Falls November 
cover, 716 
Nielsen, Benj., uses wax 
in the crafts 439 
Nutlets, crunchy honey .307 
Observation frame in win- 
dows of Pacific La- 


boratory 14 
Observation hive in 
school in West Palm 
Beach, Fla 451 
Certel, Dr. E 75 
Ohio State B. K. A., meet- 
ing of 162, 163 
Okeechobee, Lake 152 
Onions, pickled 499 
Old Taylor Co., apiary 
and equipment 291, 
292, 293, 294 
Outyard packed for win- 
ter 293 
Package of bees 212 
Packages wintered in 
barn 298 
Packing beeswax for ship- 
ment 572 
Packing for winter 87, 
88. 89 
Packing in slaters felt 
method of 86 
Paine, H. S 486 
Paint for bee hives 422 
Palms in Florida February 
cover 
Parks, L. W 761 
Pate Frank 93 
Pear orchard in bloom .210 
Pearce and Dickerson 
honey shop 367 
Peaches, Jack O’Lantern. 623 
Phillips Dr E. F 627, 652 
756, 757 
Pickles, chunk 499 
Picture, old-time 696 
Pie crust from cereal 431 
Pioneers in beekeeping .696 
Plum tree in bloom 209 
Pollen traps 359 
Poster advertising milk 
and honey 311 
Prentis, Violet 575 
Prevost, E. § 35, 761 
Pudding. bread, chocolate 
chip 24 
Puddings, honey 24, 691 
Pudding, jellied honey 
plum 748 
Puett, G. G 35 
Pussywillows April cover 
Queen, a good 360 
Queen cell on comb 684 


Queen-rearing nuclei at 
Colombian seminary .557 
Queen rearing- system ..364 


Queens, large, from large 
cells 684 

Rahmlow, H. J 575 

Randall, H. E., apiary of .233 


Randall, H. E., warehouse 
of 

Randall, H. E., wife and 
child 233 

Rea, Geo 

Reamy, A. J 35 

Red clover breeding plots 362 


IN BEE CULTURE 


December, 1941 

| Reese, Chas. rrr 
Registration tent at.... 

Illinois meeting ....629 

Pn ME sav ceneoueek 499 

Relish, cucumber ...... 499 

Requeening cell er 


Restaurants serving . 
chicken-in-the- rough 432 


Robin that eats bees ....503 
Rolls, clover-leaf . 372 
Rolls, cooling, for honey .552 
Rood, E. B. . 374 
Root, E. R. 756, 757 
Root apiary, colonies 
opened in February .254 
Ryant, Ernest 757 
Salad bowl, spring 220 
Salad, Christmas bell .. .749 
Salad, grape, molded ..498 


Salt to keep grass down .526 
Schaefer, Dr. Carl. . .358, 627 


School in Florida, obser- 
vation hive in 451 
School yard, apiary in. .721 
Scullen, H. A. 15 
Seeburg, Gus 35 
Seeburg, Mrs. Gus 35 
Seeburg, G. E. , 5 
Seminary in Colombia, 
bees at 556 
Shipmast locust .. 489 
Short, H. C., and truck- 
load of packages ... .365 
Skyscraper hive ..377, 614 
Smith Chas., and _ sky- 
scraper hive 614 
Smoke from sumac bobs.369 
Smuggs 634 
Southern States Federa- 
tion banquet at Tam- 
pa -- om BS 
Soybean flour cakes fed 
to bees . .360 
Spike Horn Meyers .717 
Spring salad bowl .. 220 
Sprinkling syrup on bees 331 
Stadell, Roy 756 
Starkey, James E. ..827 
Stephenson, Betty Lou. .971 
Stephenson, M. F., apiary 
of ke aa 571 
Step-ladder, sturdy 143 
Sterritt, R. W. 35 
Stevens, Claude . 648 
Stevens, Harmon, in his 
apiary 230 
Stevens, Harmon P 230 
Stevens, N. L. 648 
Stewart, L. R. 627 
Stiles, H. A 761 
Stoner, Miss Lorene E. . .244 
Sugar cane in Florida 153 
Sugar mill in Florida 153 
Sugar syrup, method of 
feeding 252, 331 
Sumac blossoms 368 
Swarm and child June 
ies .cover 
Swarm, bagging a .. 461 
Swarm builds comb in 
open . January cover 


Swarm too big for hive .424 
Swarm weighing 200 .... 
pounds . .424 
Table set for Hallowe'en 622 
Tapioca, deep-dish cher- 
SPEC errr 561 
Tapioca, honey chocolate. 145 
Tarts, honey pecan 561 
Taylor Co., extractors of .294 
Taylor Co., honey house 
of 292, 293 


Taylor, Lynn, apiary of .291, 

tara a 293, 294 
Taylor, Lynn, in action. .294 
Taylor trucks a ...-292 


Tea, honey spiced . 429 
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Tennessee beekeepers 681 
Teske, A ' - 761 
Thermometer in_ single 
packing case 89 
Tobon, Father 557 
Todd, Frank E. ; 15 
Truck for hauling bees .586 


Truck hand, 


for hauling 
1 


supers . 
Trucks of Old Taylor 
Co 292 
Two-queen system, modi- 
fied 303 
University of California 
apiary of 15, 501 
Vansell, Geo. 15 
Veith, Bro. Alphonse, in 
his house apiary 156 


Veterans disabled, as bee- 


Abbs, U. F . 179 
Anderson, E. J. 45, 391, 712 
Andrews, L. L. 40, 102, 166, 
228, 320. 286, 444, 

512, 579, 642, 708, 773 

Arant, W. L 376 
Babek, Bro. Stephen 295 
Bain, James W 364 
Baltzley, C. A 167, 242 
Beck, Dr. Bodog F 723 
Betts, Annie D. 494 
Beutler, C. R. 438 
Boettcher, Herbert 377 
Bohne, Geo J 169,514 
Bowen, A. H 50 
Bragg, A. M 504 
Brasor, F. S 433 
Braun, Erdman 552, 686 
Bremer, Mrs. E. H 51 
Burghardt, John 424 
Burleson, T. W 78 
Butler, C. G 296 
Byer, J. L. 47, 108.172, 
243. 326. 292, 450, | 

517, 585, 647, 713, 776 | 

Carr, Elmer G. 289 
Chilton, O. O 518 
Christian, G. K 556 
Clay, Harold J 223, 752 
Coale. Mrs. Howard C 30 
Coggshall, William L 44, 
389, 712 

Conner, John 106 
421, 448 

Cookinham, T. W 750 
Coulter, W. A 105. 449 775 
Craddock, Mrs. P. G 653 
Day. David I 689 
Deyeil, M. J 112, 158, 174 
250, 320. 380, 395 

459. 505, 524, 588 

654. 720 

Dirks, C. O 425 
Dunham, W. E 12, 302 
Eggert, Milton 109 
Farrar, C. L 741 
Filmer, R. S 227 
Finn, E 298 
Floyd, L. T 322, 644 
Foster, Robt. E 645 
Gabrielsen. Joe 393 
Gale. A. W 505 
Gardner, Lloyd C 227 
Garnett. William 231 
Geithmann, Harriet 366 | 
Gooderham, C. B 87, 558 
Gordon, R. V 368 
Gorham, Thornton 230 
Gouldin, H. C 309 
Grace, Harriett M 80 
Griffin, O. B 172,517 
Griswold, W. E 214 
Hambleton. James I. 685. 741 
Hartman, Cary W 40, 102 
166, 238, 320, 386. 444 

512.579, 642. 708, 773 


| 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 795 
keepers 48 | Wax used in craft work.439 
Virginia, honey, exhibit Weatherford, H 761 
of 759 | Wentzel, Mr . 33 
Waffles, All-Bran honey. 84 | Wilder, J. J 35, 374 
Wall hive at Univ. of Windbreak, artificial 656 
Calif 501 | Windbreak, natural 656 
Walton, G. P 486, 487, 761 | Winter packing case, dou- 
Wann, John L 627 ble 87, 88, 89 
Warehouse of H. E. Ran- Wire cage for bees in 
dall 233 class room 310 
War veterans take up Wisconsin beekeepers 575 
beekeeping 698 | Wisconsin beekeepers vis- 
Washington, neat apiary iting Laboratory api- 
in 491 ary 358 
Watering trough for bees.436 | Wisconsin, milk and hon- 
Watering trough from ey poster, in 311 
steel drum 436 | Woodman, Baxter 627 
Watkins, Wm. G 16 | Yates, A 756 
Watson, Miss Ruth 16 | Yates, Claude L..566, 567, 757 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Harvey, Harris C. 436 514,580, 643, 709, 774 
Hatter. Mrs. F. F 255 | Pauli, G. A. 168, 513, 764 
Haydak, Mykola H. 613| Pearcey, G. F 42, 389, 710 
Heuser, Wm. L 256 Peters, Fred H 377 
Holst, Axel 505 | Pfister, Grover 363 
Howell, D. W 28 | Phillips, E. F 17, 36, 423, 
Huey, C. H 92, 634 620, 652, 716 
Huggins. F. L 256 | Pile, Parson 169, 446 
Hull, Walter }f 11 | Pritchard, Mell 363 
Isaacson, C. M 30, 95,| Pugh, R. M 239, 581 
157, 229, 313. 379, 440,| Putnam, Bessie L 503 
506, 573, 636, 701, 767| Rahmlow, H. J 139, 
Isaksen, I 693 311, 437 
Jamieson. C. A 211; Ranum, G. M 633 
Jessup, John G. 94, 158, | Rea, Geo. H 743 
228, 312, 373, 504, 767 | Reed, Earl C 583 
Johnson. W. A. 256 | Reese, Chas. A 765 
Kelty, R. H 44, 388, 711 | Root, Alan 745 
Killion, Carl E 242, 582) Root, A. I 630, 702, 762 
Kohr, L. H 109, 380,508); Root, E. R 32, 73, 85. 
Kramer, C. O. A 90 | 96, 101, 142, 152, 162, 
Krause, Fred 109 232, 296, 314, 357, 374, 
Laidlaw, Harry H 646 432, 500, 566, 574, 625, 
Latham, Allen 28, 570, 694 | 697, 755 
Lothrop, R. E 485 | Root, H. H 76. 301, 426, 
Louzecky. John J 682 | 592, 616, 629, 759 
Lundie Dr. A. E 554/| Sams, C. L 47 
Lyle, Clay 714| Shallard, A 92 
McAuliffe, C. M 154, 503| Sieber, B. P 255 
McIntyre, Flora 155, 634| Smith, R. M 94 
McKee, J. E 572)| Smollen, Bradley 698 
MacMillan. J. T 489 | Smukler, William 435, 692 
MacNeill. P. W 571 | Snyder, Penn G 155, 437 
Magee, Jr.. Roger M 631 | Stephenson, Madison F 571 
Main, D 255 | Stevens, H. L 50 
Martin, Eldon 764 | Swanson, F. L 253 
Maynard, M 241,584) Swenson, C. Edwin 93 
Meacham, F. B 47 | Tainter, F. M 50 
Merrill, J. H 519 | Tanquary, M. C 43 
Miller, E. S 243, 311, 438 388, 613 
582,699, Thrall, Mrs. Leonard A 
Moore. Leander 516 226, 434 
Moot. E J 26 Tiel, John 218 
Morehouse, Bruce L Todd, Frank E 14, 29 
324, 646 Tontz, Clarence 51, 143, 
Morse, Grant D 9, 212. 677 144, 291, 308. 490, 700, 765 
Motts, G. N 492) Veith, Bro. Alphonse 
Mraz Charles 106, 325, 109, 156 
376, 584 | Wadey, H. J 378 
Munro, J. A 104,446) Wakefield J Fleming 
Myers. H. M 324, 642 322, 581 
Newell, R. E 107, 447' Ward, Emory 502, 632 
Nielsen, Benj 42, 390.| Warren, Everett M 228 
439, 572. 710.766 Weatherford, Henry W 
Nielsen, Mrs. Benj 22, 81 46, 449 
145, 220, 256, 305.| Wedgeworth,. Leslie 241, 644 
370, 429, 493, 497. | Wilder, J 25, 46, 
560, 622, 690, 748 391,713 
Norgren, J. F 171,316| Willson, R. B 563 
Norman, H. E 91 | Wilson, H. F 104, 447, 775 
Paddock, F. B 170,515| Wood, A. D 171 
Paine. H. S 485 | Wood, C. W 369 
Pangburn, W. S 774, Woodrow, A. W 148 
Parker, R. L 323, 645| Woodward, D. L 699 
Parks, H. B 41, 103, 167,| Wright. Percy H 209, 615 
239.321, 387,..445.| Yeomans. M. S 49 











are, colony resistance Farming, part-time, its Package bees, proper in- 
Torry 159 influence on beekeep- Stallation of ....... 97 

come, ‘be sure to burn. 37 . Perr arr 639 vs. Over-wintered colo- 
Air drainage, importance | Federal restrictions on OG jw cece . 236, 705 
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American Honey Insti- under pressure 161 structive ’ 381 
tute making valuable | Florida as a bee country. 39 | Pounds, 500, per colony . 160 
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Anti-freeze mix ¢ 

honey for children. .577 
Apiary site, importance 

of air drainage for. .235)} 
Appropriation, bee, cut in 


children. .57| 
769 


318, 509 | 
Arsenical dust, destruc- | 
tion of bees by 705 | 
Bakers, require good 
clean honey : ~. al 
Banting, Dr., loss of to | 
beekeeping — | 
Bee appropriation, cu | 
in preteens 318, 509 | 
pasture, improving 97, 576 
Beekeepers help in na- 


tional defense, how. .382 
Beekeeping, influence of 
part time farming on 639 | 
Bees and honey, U. S 
Census report on 638 | 
booster 237 | 
destroyed by spray pois- 
oning 318, 441, 443, 705 
destruction of, by smel- 
ter gas 638 | 
glamor of beekeeping 236 | 
in apiary need water 381 
insurance on .... 37 | 
keeping one step ahead 7068 | 
Beeswax in demand 


price of 769 | 
Booster bees 237 
Bread, U. S. regulations | 
oy amount of honey | 
...510, 577 | 

Brood-rearing in mid- 
winter in North 97 | 
Bulk comb honey of the | 
South . 319} 
Burn combs of AFB 37 | 


Burning ground in front 
of diseased colonies. 441 
Carbolic a _ repellent to | 
bees 637 


Colonies, building up for 
main honey flow .. .236| 


diseased, burning 
ground in front of. . .441 
dividing ........ ..381 
Colony, 500 pounds per. .160 
strength, variation in. .510 
Colonies, strong, starving 
before honey flow. .319 


Comb honey, bulk in.. 
South -- old 
what about -<e e 
Combs, good. keep in 
supers . ST. 
Cooperatives vs. private 
buyers 706 
Defense. beekeepers can 
help, how? . . 382 


Diseased colonies, burn- 
ing ground in front 


of ‘ s 441 
Dividing colonies .......381 
a upper, score 

ain 


Bren ades as a bee coun- 


won SEIS don't do too 
much .. 443 
Extractor, home-made. 
sun, a money- -maker 509 | 
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Gambling 
Gentleness and peeeeee 
can they be combined 
in bees? 63 
Goldenrod honey, odor of 637 
Government market re- 
port, prices shown in 722 
Hearing on honey bread 
.510, 577 
prolonged .. 509 
and bees, U. S. 
census report on .. .638 
auto, anti-freeze mix 
for ; . . 769 
big boost for 38 
bread, U. S. hearing on 
510, 577 
70 


Heat, 
Honey 


distress lots of .. 
flow, main, building up 
colonies for ....... 
flow, strong PEE 
starving just before.319 
for children, A. M. A. 


acceptance of eee 
for infants, weed of 
value of .. 51 
good and clean for .... 
bakers 
labels, Federal restric- 
tions on ; .44 
one dollar a pound .. 408 
prices 317, 381, 
509, 576, 769 


prices and inflation . .637 | 

prices may rise with 
other foods .. .441 

purchased by U. S. for 


school lunches . .382, 637 
selling at cost ..... i 
soft drinks ‘ .. .638 | 
spoiled, a warning eC 


Honeys high in levulose.319 
of the South, of good 

flavor 442 
Industry and gentleness. 
can they be combined 

in bees? Se 

Industry's greatest need. 441 


Infants, honey for, proof 
of value of .. .51 

Installation, proper, of 
package bees ...... 97 

Insurance on bees 37 


Journal of Pediatrics, evi- 
dence of value of 


honey to infants ....511 
Labels, Federal regula 
era 44 


Levulose, honeys high in 319 
Mailing cages, importance 
Oe Wee Oh ns ccness 382 
Marketing at Ohio con- 
vention ' ; 160 
Market report, Govern- 
ment, shown 
Mothers’ Institute in ae 
ke ee 510 
Niagara Falls convention 769 
Non-drip honey § server 
more needed .. . 159 
Ohio ee market- 


Recipes” cane en 317 
Over-wintered colonies. 


9 | for infants 


er of bees by 
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; | Price cutting on honey .637 
the futility of . ; 39 
Prolonged heat ia 509 

|Proof of value of honey 











| Queen mailing cages, im- 
| portance of water in 382 
Recipe book, A. H. I. ....317 
Repellent to bees, car- 
bolic ace 637 
Repellents in  arsenical 
Are 318, 441 
Seasons, difference in . .441 
Section comb honey, what 












about? . 98 
Shoe, same, can not fit 
every Ome ....... 98 





destruction 


Smelter gas, 





Smoke from pine needles 381 

Soft drinks, honey ...... 638 

|}South, honeys of both 
dark and light. good 













rear 442 
Spray poisoning, bees de- 
stroyed by .318, 441, 
eee . 443, 705 
| Statistics on bee and hon- 
ey industry .... sowee 
Stores for winter, gam- 
. kere 317 ; 
Straining by gravity ....161 





Sugar, raw, price may 
rise amine athe ai 769 
Sun extractor, home-. 
made, a money-.. arg 
maker 
Super 
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keep good combs in . .235 
| Swarms, do they always 
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| Sweet clover and alfalfa 
| weevils ........ 159, 237 

is acreage decreasing .770 
Tax on bees entering 
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To pack or not to pack .658 
To sell we must tell . .159 
Tri-State meeting at An- 
Sch Mare aca 576 
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| atime ein ae 98 
winter entrances ..... 705 
U. S. census report on ,; 
bees and honey .... .63% 
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school children. 382, 63] 
hearing on honey ages 













aay eae 510, 573, 

War tax on bees entering 
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Water for bees in the api- > 

ME Skee eudbeeseneas 38) 
in mailing cages, im- i 
portance of ........ 38h 
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stores, gambling on. in 
Wintered-over bees vs. 

package bees .. .236, 705 

Wintering, two sides ....77Q 
what we don’t know 











vs. package bees 236, 705 
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—with Box Hives, Log Gums, etc. 


There is no guarantee of just how much honey you will se- 
cure but results show that the average yield is very small—and 
in a condition unmarketable and hard to use. 


—with Home-Made Hives 


Your returns in honey will still be below what they should 
be. Why? Because, inaccurate measurements permit the build- 
ing of burr comb or prevent the passage of the bees. Such 
conditions make handling of the bees difficult. This disturbance 
unsettles the bees and results in smaller crops of honey. 


—with Root Standard Hives 


You secure the maximum crop of honey if you take ad- 
vantage of the Plus Service offered free to all Root customers. 
Root Hives are the result of years of research, accurately made, 
with the latest improvements. 


Se Use Root Hives 
Se a 
rr : Larger Crops 


bin 





Bee SUPPLIES 
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You will get honey & 
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Strength Does Not Show 
Until The Test Comes 


You cannot see the seventy years of leadership that are a 
part of every Root brood and extracting comb. 












You cannot see the hundreds of tests that have been made 
in the laboratory and in the bee yard with all kinds of rein- 
forced foundation. 










You cannot see the many thousands of miles of travel that 
have been made to examine combs, (1) drawn under all kinds of 
temperature, (2) kept on hives when the honey flow stops, (3) 
put Lo severe tests In power extractors. 


















You cannot know the hours of research and study that 
have been spent in building the most perfect foundation— 
Three-Ply Airco Foundation. 











You can see the results secured by this great organization 
in developing and incorporating this outstanding strength in 
Three-Ply Airco Foundation. 






The Strength 
Is In The 
Comb 


Buy Three-Ply 


Three-Ply brood comb. Foundation 


(Worker cells from top-bar to bottom-bar.) | 


< < 
Rest The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. Root 


BEE SUPPLIES Bee Superies 
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It's PLUS 


that counts 


THOSE EXTRA PLUS POUNDS OF HONEY OVER THE 
AVERAGE YIELD ARE THE ONES THAT SPELL 
PROFIT TO THE BEEKEEPER. 


THOUSANDS OF BEEKEEPERS HAVE SECURED THOSE 
EXTRA PLUS POUNDS THROUGH THE ROOT WAY. 


THE PLUS SERVICE AT ROOTS HAS BEEN AN OUT- 


STANDING FACTOR FOR OVER 70 YEARS—IT PRAC- 
TICALLY ASSURES THESE EXTRA PLUS POUNDS 
TO THE BEEKEEPER. EVERY ROOT CUSTOMER IS 
ENTITLED TO THIS SERVICE. 


YOUR PURCHASE OF 
ROOT QUALITY 
BEE SUPPLIES 
MAKES THESE 
PLUS RESULTS 

POSSIBLE 


Perfect 3-Ply brood combs are valuable, 
but how to manipulate them to secure he A | Root ( oO. 
e . 


extra strong colonies is more important. 


This is a part of . : 
ROOT’S PLUS SERVICE. Medina, - - - - Ohio 














Honey Flows... 


are of short duration and therefore every detail must 
be ready. For the storing of honey the thin super foun- 





dation must be the very best. 


Root Airco Foundation 


(thin super) 


* ° * Is made from the best capping-wax obtainable, 
* * * Refined by the most modern approved method, 


* ° * It is milled on the famous Airco mills that produce the 
extra high cell walls and a perfect base. 


Root Airco 
Foundation 


is a champion foundation produced 
by champions for champion honey 
producers. 
eee 
xet the 
Extra Plus Pounds 


of Fine Honey 








PRIZE SECTION HONEY 
Produced by John Wingate, Muncie, 
Ind., on Root’s Superior Thin Super 
Foundation. Mr. Wingate writes that See your 
Root’s Thin Super Foundation has no ~ 
equal when it comes to producing Root dealer 


i ti 
prize comb honey. Bee Supplies 
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YOU KNOW TODAY'S LOW PRICE 


Root 
3-frame 
Extractor 








@ @ e Will extract honey 






Will do more Speers 
than any other 
Small extractor 


You know today’s 
low price. What 
the price will be 
next year we do 
not know. 

You have in this 
extractor a perfor- 
ated reel that en- 
ables you to dry 
your cappings and 
save the fine honey 
next to the cap- 
pings. By remov- . 
ing two wing nuts @ @ @ Will dry cappings 
you can lift the 
reel, etc. out and 
you have a fine 20- 
gallon storage tank. 
Built for years of 
service. 


Ship. wt. 52 Tbs. 


$1.25 vom samo 
Reese, WA. Root Co 


BEE SUPPLIES Medina, Ohio 


| 














eee Will store honey . 
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STANDARDIZE 
with STANDARD 





95% of the Commercial Beekeepers use | 
Standard 10-frame hives. 


Profitable Spring Management requires comb space furnished by 
two standard 10-frame hive bodies. 


A strong colony of bees when clustering for winter extends into 
the upper as well as the lower hive body covering the bee space 
between the two sets of frames. This space permits the cluster to 
move sideways to new stores of honey and may prevent starva- 
tion in many instances. 


Standard hive bodies used as food chambers eliminate the expen- 
sive labor costs of opening colonies in spring and fall to feed full! 
combs of honey. 





Standard hive bodies and Standard frames are interchangeable— 


which is essential for profitable apiary management. 


BUY STANDARD 


(Interchangeable Standard equipment 
makes the best big hive) 


5 Hive Bodies with Frames, KD 


(10-.rame size) 


7 $6.75 
TheA.|. Root Co., Medina, 0. 


> can furnish large hive bodies but do not recommend 
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Gleanings | 
Bee Culture “ 














A Valuable Premium 


with every 


5-lb. Sale of Honey 


J You can boost your honey sales by offering this fine 


k 7 j 
* @ * 9 32-page booklet, containing recipes for beverages, 

\ > cakes, candies, breads, cookies, sauces, meats, pies, 
t; *K 7 x tS salad ciressings, etc. There are also a number of pages 
\. giving valuable information on heney. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
10—60c; 25—$1.37; 50—$2.45 
100—$4.20; 250—$9.50; 500—$16.50 
We have a limited supply. 

Mail order soon. 





Honey Containers 


5-Pound Glass Pails 


Glass Jars 
e®*eee 
Tin Cans and Pails 
e®*eee 
Cartons 


Display Cases 


Roadside Signs 


- The A. I. Root Co. 


Bee Suppuies Medina, Ohio Bee Suppuie: 
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LOYALTY 


Wood, wax, metal, and a lifetime spent 
in developing special machines do not 
alone result in quality bee supplies. 
There has to be above all a business 
idea!---an ideal that drives n.en forward 
for the best. For over seventy years 
we have done everything possible to 
maintain a superbly high quality. Our 
leadership is a big responsibility, a cher- 
ished privilege, but during these days 


of National Defense and shortage of 


material for civilian needs we are do- 
ing all that any great organization can 
do to give you the best at the best 
price possible. 


Root Quality Bee Supplies will always 
be the “Best by the Bee Test.” 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 





















Gileaning, 
Bee Culture 


NOVEMBER 





















Extra Surplus 4 


from One Colony 
Will Buy this Book 


Pay Big Dividends 
In the Future 


Written by a master mind on beekeeping prob- 
lems. Outstanding authorities proclaim this to be 
the best edition published to date, greatly im- 
proved. 





800 pages 
800 Illustration 






ONLY $2.50 
Postpaid 


(In combination with 2 years’ subscription to Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for only $3.50. In U. S. A. only.) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT ARE APPRECIATED 
















VALUABLE 


——s . ’ 
=} Beginners Book 
a Written for the person with no knowl- 


edge of beekeeping, carefully illustrated, 
complete in every detail. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


Postpaid 


(With one year’s subscription to Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, $1.25. In U.S. A. only 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 























“5 Gallons of Honey 
from 35 Colonies” 


On page 700 of the November issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is an account 
of a beekeeper who secured only 5 gal- 
lons of honey from 35 colonies, while an- 
other beekeeper secured more than that 
amount from only one colony. 


Why?--- 


---Poor Management 


Now is the time to plan for 1942 and to 
make your colonies of bees produce good 
crops of honey. 


The ABC & XYZ of 
Bee Culture 


Contains just the information you need. A complete index helps 
you to locate the facts quickly. Over 800 pages and over 800 
illustrations are contained in this masterpiece of beekeeping 
literature. 


PLAN NOW TO GET MORE HONEY 


ONLY $2.50 
or with 2 years’ subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture, $3.50 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








